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Somebody 


£6) sien news has been praying,” remarked Lord Kitchener 
when news came that the German army had begun to retreat 
after advancing to the very gates of Paris. The momentous 
events at the Washington conference inspiré the same thought. The 
praying on this occasion has gone up from the heart and soul of every 
right-minded man and woman throughout the world. Vigilance 
must be exercised lest the humane, farseeing, righteous proposals of 
America’s statesmen be not destroyed by those who live by the sword 
and the battleship. Let us be quick to resent accepting war-tainted 
; orders from them. Let us insist that they do our peace-inspired bid- 
ding. For many centuries war has been “the sport of kings.” We 
have, in our slowly-evolving enlightenment, almost done away with 
kings. Let us wholly do away with war. 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 


Offers for private competitive sale on December 
15, 1921, notes and securities as follows: 


1. Notes of Municipalities and Public Utilities 
—in units of $1,250 and up. 


2. Notes of Industrial and Shipping Companies 
—in units of $5,000 and up. 
3. Bonds of Foreign Governments. 


4. First Mortgages on Real wate — in units 
from $1,000 to $4,000. 


Lists May be Examined in 
New York or Washington 


Complete listings and description may be ex- 
amined by properly accredited representatives of 
responsible buyers, as follows: 


In Washington to and including November 30 in 
Room 1062 of the Office of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 


In New York during the week November 21-26, 
inclusive, in Room 501, 45 Broadway. 


Ofters for any part of these securities will be 
received up to and on November 30, 1921. The 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will consider and act on the offers on 
and after December 1, 1921. Right is reserved 
to reject any and all offers. Offers should be 
addressed to 


HENRY S. KIMBALL, Vice-President in Charge of Finance 


United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Do you know them? 


Four Tests of 
Advertising Copy 





Ee our advertising all it 
should be P” 


That is a question which 
every executive must some- 
times ask himself. 


To help answer it we have 
prepared “A Yardstick for 
Measuring the Worth of 
Your Advertising.” 


It is a clear statement of 
the four essentials of good 
copy as generally agreed 
upon by advertising men. 


If you will write us on your business 
stationery, a copy of the “‘Yardstick’’ 
will be sent you without obligation. 
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WALES ADVERTISING CO. 


141 West 36th Street, New York 
JAMES ALBERT WALES H.M.KIESEWETTER FREDERICK JORDAN WM. RICH CROSS 
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NEW 


Sa those who are well 
used to the luxurious things 
of life cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the innate elegance 
with which the Waldorf-Astoria 
surrounds them. 


A guest enjoys, simultaneously, 
a gratifying, personal attention 
and a knowledge of seclusion 
that only a hotel of its vast 
proportions can convey. 


The Waldorf-Csloria 


Fifth Avenue 35° and 74° Streets, New York 
Roy Carruthers - Managing Director 


20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra{ix: tna 
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A New Angle 


Co-Insurance 


ANY buyers of insurance have long felt the 
M need of a clear and concise statement of the 
intricacies of the co-insurance clause. 

The American Eagle, recognizing this necessity, has 
recently published a pamphlet, which, as its title sug- 
gests, is “A New Angle on Co-Insurance.” It pre- 
sents a workable method of figuring the amount col- 
lectable when losses occur under policies written with 
the clause. 

A supply of this booklet is in the hands of all of 
our agents, but if you'do not know the name of the 
one in your city to whom you should apply for a 
copy, address your request direct to our advertising 
department. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
JAMES A. SWINNERTON, President 


_ Home Office: Cash Capital: 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. One Million Dollars 


Western Department: 
E. A. HENNE, Secretary 
207 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Dept.: 
C. E. ALLAN, Secretary 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Put Four Silver Dollars 


in Your Pocket 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 


Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 time- 
saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, work- 
inspiring numbers) and before the end of the year you may 
gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a single issue that will 
multiply your $4 investment a thousand-fold. (Canada 
$4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a year.) 
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CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” MN ident ccs atioageavactntcawcsnceaksciascaabeenesines 
128 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send “FORBES” every twe i eaiicscinncckcsecnusdsdscmusantdeeansaneneaenmnine® 
weeks fer a year starting with the 
next number. I enclese ebeck fer ie Se Ne ee ORR REPRE 8 Ne ee 


$4 fer the next 26 numbers; er I 
will remit on receipt ef bill Canada Positi 
500, extra; Fereign $1.00 extra. OBIBIOM ..... cocccgcccccccccccovccccoccsccceseeveceseroooces 
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for 
inspiring 
your men 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 





Christmas 
Suggestion 


HE executive who can inspire his 
people to greater effort is a man 
marked for big things. 


Many such leaders have found Forbes 
Magazine a wonderful help for in- 
stilling greater enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency in the people around them. 


This Christmas, give your people some- 
thing that will help them and thus also 
help your firm. 


Every issue of Forbes is full of inspir- 
ing articles and paragraphs. 


It is hardly possible to read Forbes regu- 
larly without bringing a new degree of men- 
tal vigor to your task. 


A year’s subscription to Forbes (26 issues) 
costs only $4 (Canada 50c extra; Foreign 
$1 extra). Why not send us now a list of 
the people to whom you would like to bring 
Forbes’ inspiration? We shall send them 
Christmas cards in your name, and bill you 
for their subscriptions. 


If you can use a large number of sub- 
scriptions tell us approximately how many, 
and we will quote-you a special price. 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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This year 
GIVE something 
useful 





B. C. FORBES 


Author of “Keys to Success” and “Men Who Are Making America” 
Editor of FORBES Magazine 


B. C. Forbes’ Books Make Gifts 
That Are Appreciated 








“Keys to Success” 
247 pages—5x7¥% in. 


Price $2.00 


This book contains thirty of 
the most inspiring business 
talks B: C. Forbes has ever 
written. “Teamwork,” one of 
these talks, has been re- 
printed hundreds of times by 
special permission, and is 
alone worth the price of the 
complete book. Overflowing 
with common-sense and prac- 


tical thoughts to build per-. 


sonal efficiency. 


“Men Who Are 


Making America” 
(50 fuil page illustrations) 
500 pages—6x9 in 
Price $3.00 


Here is the outstanding busi- 
ness-biographical-inspiration- 
al book of our generation. It 
brings to you fifty surpris- 
ingly intimate and revealing 
story-pictures of modern 
business achievement, based 
upon personal interviews with 
fifty of America’s biggest 
Business and Financial Lead- 
ers. No other book like it. 


This year 
GIVE something 
inspiring 




















Announcing the Classified 
Advertising Section of Forbes 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 business executives read 
FORBES every 2 weeks. Practically every reader is engaged 
in active business. 


This should develop a real opportunity not only for FORBES 
readers to trade with one another, but also for outside organ- 
izations and individuals who wish to do business in the 
FORBES market. Many propositions can be best presented 
through the medium of classified advertising. 


Therefore, with the December 24th issue we will establish 
the Classified Section of FORBES and are ready to accept 
business under the classifications, rates and conditions de- 
scribed in detail as follows: 


Situations Wanted................... 8 cents a word 
Industrial Real Estate............... 10 cents a word 
Amoentes Wanted..r..... 0:5. .ccccssedcene 10 cents a word 
OS Rr ree rr 10 cents a word 
Business Services................... 10 cents a word 
po ee ree ae 10 cents a word 
NID I 5b woo ohne ck enw eeenecer 10 cents a word 
*Business Opportunities.............. 10 cents a word 


*Banking and Business References required for all advertisements 
seeking capital. 


Count six words to an agate line. No advertisement accepted 
for less than one dollar payable in advance. Advertisements 
accepted for the first issue going to press following date 
order and copy is received in New York. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































These Books Will Be Treasured Long 
After More Costly Gifts Are Forgotten 


As a stimulator of better work among your employees or as 
a builder of good-will among your customers, it would be hard 
to find, for so little money, a more satisfying Holiday Gift 
than B. C. Forbes’ books or a subscription to FORBES 
Magazine. 


Reduced Prices During December 


“Keys to Success” is $2 per copy; “Men Who Are Making 
America” $3 per copy; 10% discount on orders for 10 or more 
books, and 25% discount on orders for 25 or more books. FORBES 
Magazine subscriptions are $4 a year. Special club rates: $3.50 
a year on orders for 2 or more subscriptions; $3.00 a year 
(during December only) on orders for 25 or more subscriptions. 
Canada 50c extra; Foreign $1 extra. 


“‘Mien Who Are Making America’ Made the Biggest 
Hit of Anything We Ever Did in the Advertising Line” 


J. Kindleberger, Pres., Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., last year presented “Men Who Are Making 
America” to all their department heads and wrote: “It did more 
to inspire better work than anything I have ever seen.” Then 
he gave five hundred copies of the book to his customers and 
this year he orders one thousand subscriptions to FORBES for 
the same purpose. He writes: “Perhaps you will remember that 
we used last year (500 copies of) the book ‘Men Who Are 
Making America.’ This made the biggest hit of anything we 
ever did in the advertising line. We also feel mighty sure that 
it has been a big inspiration to everyone who has read the book.” 


To avoid the delays of the Holiday Rush mail 
your Gift Orders before December 17th. 


ADDRESS: MANAGER OF GIFT SALES 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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When They Guaranteed Daguerreotypes as 
Approximate Likenesses in Any Sort of Weather 

















HOSE were the days when man’s reading was limited 
indeed. His meagre newspaper filled its columns with 
poetry and theological disputes. The “Scientific American” 
printed its first four-page edition in 1845—long years before the | 
sewing-machine, the surface-car and the electric light. There 
wasn’t much scientific news at that time, and the publishers 
modestly hoped to continue for the year at least. 


But the journal succeeded, and week after week for seventy-six 
years it shed the light of research and discovery on the count- 
less marvels of man’s ingenuity. The “tin-type” of yesterday 
was a marvel just as much as our electric locomotive and wire- 
less telephone are today. 


To do full justice to the intense interest in science today, the 
“Scientific American” has changed from a weekly to a monthly 
publication, incorporating therein the former “Scientific 


American Supplement.” This change is due to the conviction 
that the stories of science can be better told in twelve big issues 


a year, where ample time and space afford far greater editorial 
scope. The new “Scientific American” will convince you how 
intensely readable are the stories of science; in every 
issue there will always be your type of article in 
goodly quantity. 








SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


NOW A MONTHLY 
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—_ saa SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 

Now published monthly Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City 
80 interesting pages 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “Scientific American” for 1 year, for which I enclose $4.00. 
Four-color cover 
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Business World Badly Needed the 
Tonic Supplied By Naval Proposals 


Symptoms of Slackening of Recovery Were in Evidence Here and There, But Sentiment 
in High Places Now Encouraged—Views of Leaders 


was supplied by the Government’s admirable 

concrete recommendations for stopping the 
expenditures on naval armaments during the next 
ten years. 

Although encouraging developments were still 
being recorded in many directions there were 
occasional signs during the first half of this month 
that conditions in certain important directions 
were becoming somewhat unfavorable. General 
sentiment continued optimistic, yet misgivings 
were arising in influential circles. 

For example, the serious decline in the market 
value of wheat and corn was interpreted as fore- 
shadowing lessened buying power on the part of 
a large percentage of our population, and the re- 
lapse in cotton quotations was viewed as impairing 
the South’s prospects. Also, financial, industrial 
and business leaders found nothing but discour- 
agement in Washington’s tax activities, to say 
nothing of tariff action or, rather, inaction. 

Sobering reports likewise drifted in from a 
number of industries, including steel, motor- 
making, rubber, sugar, garment and clothing; 
while a decrease in railway car loadings and a 
decline in postal receipts were regarded as not 
insignificant. 

Furthermore, another rise in bank reserves, to 
a new maximum in four years, indicated the de- 
mands for money and credit were still restricted. 

On top of this came the ominous collapse in 
the German mark to a new minimum of one-third 
of a cent, a development regarded with acute con- 
cern in international banking and business circles. 

Sentiment was also affected by reports of snow- 
storms in various localities, since these reports 
served as sharp reminder that Winter, with its 
inevitable volume of unemployment, is about to 
grip the country. 


I’ truth, need was arising for a tonic such as 


Sunshine Bursts Through 


Then, like the sudden bursting of the sun 
through a clouded sky, came the momentous plan 
for drastically curtailing naval expansion and ex- 
penditures. Many had feared that the Washing- 
ton conference on armaments would prove merely 
a beautiful gesture, wholly barren of tangible, 
dollars-and-cents results. . 

The comprehensive, business-like, detailed, thor- 
ough-going proposals laid down by Secretary of 
State Hughes immediately captured the imagina- 


tion and won the approval of thoughtful minds 


capable of grasping how the leading nations of the 
world were bleeding themselves in a mad race to 
create the enginery of war. 

Neither finance nor business is to-day merely 
local or national, but international. Patriotism 
which considers only the well-being of one nation 
is now recognized as dangerous if it makes for 
the crippling of other nations. America least of 
all nations can afford to adopt policies calculated 
to injure other nations. On the other hand, 


America more than any other nation can afford, 
trom every point of view, to lay before other na- 
tions proposals calculated to benefit alike them 
and herself, for America is accepted by mankind 
as a peace-loving nation, and, moreover, America 
is not open to the suspicion, as any other nation 


By B. C. Forbes 


would be open to suspicion, of being animated by 
a selfish desire to avert the danger of bankruptcy 
should armament-building go on unchecked. 

The reception accorded the proposed ten-year 
naval “holiday” justifies hopes that other sugges- 
tions endorsed by the United States for co-opera- 
tive international action will be favorably received 
by the world statesmen assembled at Washington 
and by the peoples they represent. 

We are so near the historic drama now being 
enacted at Washington that we cannot thoroughly 
grasp its full importance and significance. Do not 
doubt for a moment, however, that the directing 
minds of this country and of the world are follow- 
ing events with intense eagerness, and that should 


1917 L918 L919 1920 1921 


Purchasing Power 


Total wages in New York State factories, taking 
June, 1914, as 100 per cent., and the cost-of-living 
index of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
which is based on a balanced family budget, and 
takes July, 1914, as 100 per cent., are shown in the 
above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes.” The 
distance between the two lines represents surplus 
purchasing power 


favorable results be achieved the effect upon sen- 
timent will be beyond calculation. 

And so, while it will be well not to expect any 
great acceleration of the recovery in general busi- 
ness—indeed, we had better be prepared for more 
or less talk of mild recessions here and there— 
the longer outlook promises to be infinitely bene- 
fited during coming weeks by the events at Wash- 
ington. 

Off-hand, I would say that I, for one, do not 
look for any very notable increase in the better- 
ment in business between now and the turn of 
the year. There is every justification, however, 
for figuring upon marked improvement when the 
snow is melted by the sunshine of Spring. 





Views of Leaders 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., chairman of the War 
Finance Board, predicts an era of prosperity in 
industry and agriculture. “I have been over the 
country and made a study of conditions,” said Mr. 





Meyer. “I cannot feel pessimistic. There no 
doubt has been a vast improvement in general 
conditions, and I predict an era of renewed 
activity, industrially and agriculturally, ahead of 
us. The improvement will, in my opinion, be 
general.” , 
Roger W. Babson, statistician and economist, 
while looking for a turn for the better in 1922, 
advises caution. ‘We hope there will be a turn 
in the tide next year,” he states, “but there is no 
sign of it at present. The industries and the 
sections which were hit first will be the first to 
recover, but those industries and sections which 
were the last to be hit will be the last to recover.” 
P. S. du Pont, president of the General Motors 
Corporation, on the other hand, believes that the 
worst is over, and looks for a general improve- 
ment in prices as a result of the recent upturn in 
steel, lumber and other products. ‘Winter and 
spring,” says Mr. du Pont, “should see favorable 
developments in the industrial world, and par- - 
ticularly in the automotive field.” 


Must Depend on Foreign Trade 


R. T. Merrill, of the staff of Vice-President 
Small, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, as a 
result of a world-wide survey made by the Ship- 
ping Board, declares that it is apparent that the 
commercial future of the United States depends 
upon a development of a permanent export trade 
and that the war-time foreign trade of the country 
was artificial and is being rapidly lost. Mr. 
Merrill recommends that manufacturers turn to 
the foreign fields and that the Government take 
steps to support the manufacturers in such an 
attempt. 

The consensus of opinion among American 
business men who have made first-hand observa- 
tions abroad is that little in the way of business 
can be expected from Europe without the finan- 
cial assistance of America. Says Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City Bank of 
New York, on his return from a trip to Europe: 
“It is my observation that the ills of the readjust- 
ment period which are evident at home persist 
only to a larger degree, as a rule, in European 
countries. It is futile to hope for.the fullest 
degree of prosperity in the United States until 
international trade is re-established through steps 
leading to European political and commercial re- 
habilitation. I am coming home impressed as 
never before with the fact that the United States 
occupies the big position in the accomplishment 
of these necessary adjustments. Without our 
constructive help and leadership the situation will 
continue chaotic.” 

That the Ter Meulen bond, for the financing 
of international credits, is the only manner in 
which trade between the nations may be pulled 
out of the slough of despond, is the opinion of Sir 
Drummond Fraser, executive of the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank, who is now in this 
country as a guest of the American Bankers’ 
Association. He declared that the plan secured 


the formation of an international organization for 

provision of guarantees, which, on the one hand, 

will insure adequate security for exporters and, 

on the other, will protect the autonomy of 
(Continued on page 128) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Here’s a pointer culled from the careers of men 
who have attained notable success: Don’t sit in 
your office during the hours “prospects” can be 


seen. Do your office work before or after the 

hours during which pos- 
DON’T SIT sible customers can be 
IN YOUR OFFICE reached. This may mean 


WHEN PROSPECTS adding an hour or two 
CAN BE SEEN quite often to your day’s 

work; but in times like 
this, particularly, the securing of a satisfactory 
amount of business through the expenditure of an 
hour or two extra a day is not an unreasonable 
price to pay. I recall Henry C. Frick, who re- 
cently left a fortune of more than a hundred mill- 
ion dollars, telling me that when he started in the 
coke business, he spent every business hour either 
keeping his eye on the operations at his coke ovens 
or hunting diligently for buyers of his product. 
He personally attended to all his mail after office 
hours. I remember asking Frank A. Vanderlip, 
then president of the largest bank in America, 
how he was able to do any thinking or other con- 
structive work seeing that his whole day at the 
bank was taken up by callers, conferences with 
other executives, meetings of boards of directors, 
etc. He replied: “I do all my real thinking and 
planning outside of banking hours, and usually 
outside of the bank—at home.” 

To attain unusual success calls for unusual ef- 
fort. I know of no millionaire who was able in 
his earlier stages to observe an eight-hour day. 
Whenever salesmen and others who must get their 
business through going out and digging for it con- 
tract a habit of spending a goodly part of the best 
hours of the day at their own desks, they need 
prodding, they need to be reminded that the way 
to get business is to go after it when it is possible 
to land it, namely, when “prospects” are reachable. 
The hours when “prospects” can be seen are few 
enough and short enough at the best. Why waste 
those precious hours by sitting at a desk doing 
things which could be done just as well at other 
times ? 

oe 
To become a magnate, be magnetic. 
i s 


It’s better to have congenial work and little 
wealth than much wealth and no work. 


* * * 
To keep up with the procession, don’t dawdle. 
‘2 * 


The pathway to position usually has to be 
sprinkled with perspiration. 
eo 
Business has begun to move, but only hard, in- 
telligent work will keep it moving. 
a ae 
Keep your courage up and your temper down. 
. -- 
If you don’t first learn to answer promptly 
to the order “Come!” you are little likely to 
reach the position of giving the order “Go!” 





By the Editor 


“The Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil.” 
That was the emphatic pronouncement made by a 
high Allied dignitary. And it contained much 
truth. Is there danger that oil may sweep the 

world into war? Alarm- 
OIL ing statements are being 


IN WAR constantly made on this 
AND IN point. Britain and Amer- 
PEACE 


ica are represented as 
being at sword’s point 
for acquisition and domination of the world’s prin- 
cipal oil resources. It is alleged that Britain was 
more concerned over acquiring control of vast oil 
territories in Asia and elsewhere than over any 
other “spoil” dispensed at Versailles. Also, Brit- 
ain is declared to be now in control of the power- 
ful Dutch-Shell octopus, lately pictured as far sur- 
passing in magnitude our own Standard Oil. The 
statement was also freely printed that British in- 
terests had worked themselves into control of the 
vast Mexican Petruleum-Pan American Petroleum 
properties headed by Edward L. Doheny. 

Unquestionably, a battle royal has been going on 
in the Old World between European and Ameri- 
can oil interests. The British Government early 
and openly admitted that it was of the first im- 
portance that measures be instituted to insure 
adequate supplies of oil for the future use of the 
far-flung British Navy. No stone has been left 
unturned to effect this purpose. Our own govern- 
ment must be on guard to prevent Britain, or any 
other country, arrogating to itself oil rights and 
privileges in various parts of the globe which 
would shut out Americans from securing equal 
rights and privileges to search for and develop oil 
properties. If foreign countries are induced to 
deny Americans opportunity to bargain for or 
operate oil lands, America could not be blamed 
for threatening to adopt a similar course within 
its own borders, a step which would put British 
interests in a bad hole. Fortunately, Secretary of 
State Hughes has demonstrated that he is neither 
asleep nor afraid to champion the rights of Amer- 
ican interests in other lands. 

Meanwhile, it is reassuring to learn from Ed- 
ward L. Doheny that the British do not in any 
sense whatsoever control or dominate the Mexican 
Petroleum, Pan-American Petroleum and other 
properties identified with his name. These prop- 
erties are controlled absolutely by Mr. Doheny 
and those closest to him. Mr. Doheny’s state- 
ment to this effect may be accepted unhesitatingly. 

On the other hand, it is regrettable to note that 
foreign interests have been sold control of an 
American oil company which was launched with 
much noise by a group of very prominent bankers 
and financiers. The history of this project has 
reflected no great credit upon these financiers, and 
it is, therefore, understandable that their desire 
to wash their hands of the venture should have 
overcome any scruples about turning over more 
American oil properties to foreigners at a time 
when public sentiment does not look upon such a 
course with favor. A special article on this deal 


appears elsewhere in this issue. 


A famous man, of great wealth, went broke. 
In the midst of his tribulations, he remarked with 
fervor, concerning his misfortune: “It has been 
worth it. The way my friends have rallied to my 

aid has greatly strength- 


DO YOU ened my faith in human 
INSPIRE nature.” In time he got 
FRIENDS back on his feet. Louis 
THIS WAY? 


K. Liggett, head of the 
United Drug Company, 
could probably say the same thing. He has re- 
ceived wonderful testimony of the loyalty of his 
friends. Last July Mr. Liggett announced that 
his own affairs had fallen into such condition 
that he felt compelled to transfer his assets to 
a committee of three trustees for the protection 
of his creditors. Without consulting Mr. Liggett, 
a number of those identified with his stores organ- 
ized a Loyalty Trust, and within four months 
from the time of Mr. Liggett’s embarrassment, 
raised a sum put at more than $1,000,000 to en- 
able him to meet all his obligations and discharge 
his trustees. 

When the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
in common with most other traction companies, 
got into financial straits during the high-cost 
period, and when E. T. Stotesbury, the financial 
power of the directorate fell out with President 
Mitten, the thousands of employees rallied behind 
their president and volunteered to lend him a 
million or more dollars they had saved through 
a fund organized by Mr. Mitten. No executive 
ever received a mofe touching tribute from his 
fellow-workers. 

More recently another well-known business man 
received practical demonstration of his friends’ 
faith in him. When the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company was caught in the bursting of the post- 
war boom, its head, Frank A. Seiberling, was 
made the scapegoat by the bankers. No sooner 
was Mr. Seiberling ousted than offers of financial 
backing poured in upon him right and left from 
those who knew him. As a consequence, Mr. 
Seiberling is re-entering the ring and promises to 
become again a factor in the tire industry. 

The downfall of some men evokes nothing but 
satisfagtion in every direction. It all depends on 
how a man has played the game. After all, there 
is basic truth in the common saying, “You can’t 
keep a good man down.” He who is the right 
kind of man inspires the right kind of friendship 
in others. 


* * * 
To have little, do little. 
* * * 


Making a fool of others doesn’t necessarily pro- 
claim you a wise man. 


* * * 
Be game and play the game. 
—“s- 2 


It isn’t merely thinking that makes things so; 
acting is equally important. 
oe s 
Let your work be your best advertisement. 
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| joined a golf club this year. I had played at 
the game once in a while for many years. After 
taking a number of lessons, I started out to master 
it, Although I could do very much better by con- 
fining myself to iron 
clubs, I determined to get 


SUCCESS . 
es BE accustomed to using the 
LEARNED driver, the brassie and 


FROM SPORT the spoon, no matter how 


badly I foozled at the 
start. Of course, I did very badly. By and by I 
began to improve. But I was constantly getting 
into trouble because I tackled anything and every- 
thing, refusing to “play safe.” 

One day I played with a man who had been a 
golfer for more than twenty years. He was 
shocked at my recklessness. If there was a stream 
or bunker or hazard a hundred or a hundred-and- 
fifty yards ahead I always tried my best to play 
straight over it. He always played “safe,” lest he 
might get into trouble. I tried to mollify his dis- 
gust at my foolhardy playing by explaining that I 
doubtless would settle down some day and play an 
eminently respectable, safe, steady game, but that, 
being virtually a beginner, I felt like sowing golf- 
ing wild oats. He licked me rather badly. This 
made him feel entitled to lecture me some more. 

I remained incorrigible. I persisted in hitting 
out with all my might for the hole. I lost many 
balls—but I never lost patience nor what I felt to 
be courage, but which my elderly friend charac- 
terized as foolishness. By and by, by attempting 
so many long shots, I began to make a success of 
some of them. The percentage of good hits in- 
creased as the summer advanced. To make the 
story short, when the closing tournament was 
played I made a distinctly better showing than my 
cautious friend. 

To my mind, so many men get into narrow ruts 
mainly because they utterly lack courage. They 
fear to dare. They mistrust themselves. They 
have no self-reliance. They shrink from incur- 
ring the danger of punishment. They are afraid 
to strike out lest they make misses. They are 
obstacle-shy. They are content to jog along in an 
easy, comfortable, leisurely, uneventful way. 
They refuse to exert themselves to their utmost ; 
they refuse to attempt to make a first-class record 
and are content with a second-class one. In plain 
language, they are cowards. 

The motto of the best golfer I ever played with 
was, “Always play straight for the hole.” Had 
he been afraid in the early stages to take any 
chances whatsoever, he would have remained only 
a mediocre player. It is the same in the game of 
business, in the game of life, the game of getting 
on in the world; the timid, shrinking, backboneless 
specimens never get far. They will go out of their 
way as far as need be to avoid having to negotiate 
a hazard. The men who have done most to make 
America the foremost, the most powerful nation 
on the face of the earth are those who exercised 
courage which often appeared to others to be fool- 
hardiness. They hit out. They attempted big 
things. They didn’t dodge difficulties. They had 
self-reliance. They possessed faith. They didn’t 
court ease. They essayed achievement. 

By trying you may ; by not trying you never will, 


* * * 


There usually is a bird in the bush if you know 
how to beat the bush properly. 
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© Keystone View. 


J. KENT GREEN 


Manager and judge of Chicago’s Trade Court, an 
innovation in settling commercial disputes that may 
extend all over America. At last an international 
court of commercial arbitration has been established 
in which the interest of thousands of business men 
and lawyers has been directed. At the end of four 
months forty cases had been heard. Mere questions 
of law do not hamper quick decisions. One of the 
reasons why this court ts promising is that, in suits, 
neither party to the conference is obliged to appear 
as a witness in open court; no important trade 
secrets are aired and no expensive fees are paid. 
The only paid employee is J. Kent Greene, who acts 
as court manager and judge, and he has been re- 
tained by the Chicago Association of Commerce 


Here are two newspaper headlines: “Savings 
Increase Despite Bad Times.” “Demanding 
Cheaper Meat Cuts.” This indicates, doesn’t it, 
that we are becoming more sensible, that we are 
returning to a rational 
way of living? There is 


WE ARE ; 
GETTING a widespread notion that 
MORE riotous spending makes 
SENSIBLE for prosperity. Riotous 


spending incites a species 
of artificial prosperity temporarily, but makes 
inevitably for a relapse, for depression, unemploy- 
ment and trouble. It would help us very greatly 
to think more clearly on business and economics 
if we adopted the method of picturing the popula- 
tion as a family. It is much easier to grasp how 
things affect a family than a whole nation of 
more than’ a hundred million people. A fairly 
safe maxim to go by would be: 

“What's good for a family is good for a na- 
tion.” 

We know very well that when any family 
starts spending extravagantly, living beyond its 
means, curtailing its earning activities, going in 
for all sorts of luxuries and pleasure, that a day 
of reckoning is certain to come. We know, on 
the other hand, that the family which lives eco- 
nomically, works intelligently and industriously, 
indulges in only a rational amount of pleasure 
and recreation, and otherwise behaves itself sen- 
sibly, is going along a track that leads to pros- 
perity. 

So is it with a nation. 

= «* x* 


Don't envy; emulate. 


Republicans? 
there apparently was a widespread drift towards 
the Democrats. Why the disappointment over Re- 


TO REPUBLICANS 


uncertainty and unemployment. 
ever, President Harding’s major stroke, the call- 
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Don’t the election results carry a warning to the 
Viewing the voting as a whole, 


publican performances? 


ELECTION Well, the worst depres- 
RESULTS sion the country has 
A WARNING known in half a dozen 


years has been suffered 
under the Republican 


Administration; that there would have been in- 
evitable depression under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration is not given much consideration by the ma- 
jority of voters. 
vote against the party in office. Then, in business 
and financial circles the Government’s uncon- 
scionable wobbling over tax legislation has created 
intense disappointment and done not a little to 
retard recovery in industrial and employment con- 
ditions. . The tariff, too, has not been handled in a 
businesslike way. This likewise has aggravated 
uncertainty over the business outlook. Doubtless 
the Administration’s attitude towards the threat- 
ened railway strike cost many labor votes. 


The unemployed proverbially 


President Harding and the Republican Senate 


and House would do well to read in the election 


returns a warning that they must speed up vitally 
important legislation, the muddling of which dur- 
ing so many months has unquestionably increased 
Perhaps, how- 


ing’ of the conference on armaments, will have 


such success as to change the whole outlook for 
the Republicans. 


Incidentally, it is worth noting that the trend 
towards Socialism, which many feared not so long 
ago, has apparently died out. In the nation’s 
largest city the Socialist’s candidate for mayor 
polled only 83,000 votes as contrasted with more 
than 142,000 Socialistic votes at the previous elec- 
tion. Socialism, like many other theories, locks 
very well so long as it remains merely an untried 
ideal; but practical tests have demonstrated that 
human nature isn’t fitted for this form of govern- 
ment—nor is it likely to be for generations. 

' * * 

If you can’t stand punishment you wouldn’t be 
able to stand success. 

* * * 

Optimssm must be based on effort. 

ee @ 

Make your own way and people will make way 
for you. 

ee 

Have you seen that clever quip which has been 
posted in many offices and plants: “Some people 
think they are the big guns until they are fired”? 
True, isn’t it? Did you ever reflect how quickly 
the place of even the 
most important of men 
is filled? This thought 
came to me the other day 
on reading that the 
shares of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company had advanced to 
the highest price in two years. Theodore N. Vail 
was universally recognized as the king-pin of the 
vast Bell Telephone system which he did more 
than any other human being to develop. There 
were misgivings as to what would happen when he 
passed. Into his shoes stepped Harry B. Thayer, 
a man of very different personality, and unknown 


“SOME PEOPLE 

THINK THEY’RE 
BIG GUNS UNTIL 
THEY’RE FIRED” 
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to the general public; yet those in the best posi- 
tion to judge declare that the organization is 
stronger to-day than ever before, a claim which the 
increase in the market value of the shares would 
seem to confirm. 

Colonel Samuel Colt was pictured by the public 
as “the whole thing” in the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany; as a matter of fact, there was a man emi- 
nently fitted and trained to take his place, namely, 
Charles B. Seger. The financial world trembled 
when the original J. P. Morgan became gravely 
ill. Also when E. H. Harriman was stricken. Yet 
news of the death of these giants was followed by 
an advance in the security markets, and things, 
somehow, went along very much as before. 

Ever since Judge Gary came so prominently into 
the limelight during the steel strike there has been 
speculation as to who would or could succeed him 
should he decide to retire—the Judge is in his 
seventy-fourth year. Some declare that no one 
within sight possesses all the qualifications 
requisite for the successful direction of this 
$2,000,000,000 enterprise. In its president, James 
A. Farrell, however, the corporation is fortunate 
in having a man of tremendous ability, thoroughly 
conversant with every phase of the corporation’s 
operations, a man, moreover, whose character and 
reputation are beyond reproach, who never has 
been even remotely identified with Wall Street 
speculation in either the corporation’s own stock 
or in other stocks. 

Similarly, one occasionally hears the remark that 
Bethlehem Steel is a one-man enterprise, and 
that this must be taken into consideration in view- 
ing the outlook for its securities. But has not 
Schwab repeatedly declared that the ablest steel 
man in America is not he but Eugene G. Grace, 
Bethlehem’s president? It is related that on one 
occasion Mr. Schwab was taking a visitor over the 
Bethlehem plant when the visitor asked Schwab as 
to his successor, and that Schwab instantly re- 
plied: “There he goes!” pointing to a youngish 
man walking briskly across the yard, namely, 
Gene Grace. 

George Eastman, of Eastman Kodak, told me 
that he had organized his company in such a way 
that no fixed duties whatsoever devolved upon 
him. John H. Patterson recently stepped down 
from the presidency and general managership of 
the National Cash Register Company; but two 
young men, one under 30 and the other under 40, 
were ready to fill these offices. No individual 
could be more closely identified with a business 
than was Woolworth; yet his death caused not the 
slightest ripple in the smooth flow of the com- 
pany’s business. 

All this begets several thoughts. One is that 
none of us need become enormously puffed up by 
a sense of our importance and indispensability. 
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Two-Line Editorials 


When Germany informs the Allies she 
can’t meet the January indemnity pay- 
ment, she probably tells the truth. 

x * * 

Look for lower lumber prices. 

ok 


This time our farmers have genuine 
cause for complaining. Their depression 
does not make for our prosperity. 

* * * 

Japan must not be allowed to close 
China’s “open” door any farther. 

os ©. & 

Large-scale foreign trade with the So- 
viets 1s, at this stage, still visionary. 

>: 5 

A timely cartoon would show Uncle 
Sam Hughes delivering Mars a solar 
plexus blow, causing the old demon to 
stagger. 


*x* * * 

The spirit of the League of Nations 
must be smiling at what's going on at 
Washington. 

x « 

Holiday shopping promises to be sat- 

isfactory—to the merchants, that is. 
* * x 

In their next round of the wage battle, 
if fought soon, it ts doubtful tf the 
railway executives will have quite so 
many backers. 

+ 


America’s exports in recent months 
have been double her imports, a large 
enough “favorable” balance. 


’ 2 ¢ 
The farmers” “bloc” had better have a 


care lest it block prosperity. Agriculture 
cannot thrive on industry’s losses. 


* * * 


"Ware of German marks. 








Another is that in every well-organized concern 
someone should be trained to take hold of the 
helm. A third is that in these modern times the 
organization has become infinitely bigger than any 
individual in it. 

And, after all, is it not well that all this is so? 


You may be the cleverest fellow who eye; 
walked in shoe leather, but if you are not de- 
pendable, you are little likely to attain and retain 
success. If I were asked to sum up in two words 
a recipe for getting on jn 
the world, I would re. 
ply, “Be dependable” 
Unless an employer can 
depend absolutely upon 
an employee, of what use 
is the employee’s cleverness or ability? Modern 
business is such a network of team-play that if 
any one member of the team fails to do his part, 
a whole chain of unfortunate happenings are liable 
to follow. The employee who plays his employer 
false by failure to carry out a stipulated duty may 
be likened to a link that snaps in a chain, injuring 
the efficacy of the whole chain. 

Running a business to-day entails so many com- 
plex responsibilies that an employer cannot afford 
to have around him a single employee whom he 
cannot trust to perform duties assigned to him. 
There is enough to worry about without having 
to worry as to whether this employee or the next 
employee can be depended upon to do his part. 
To retain an employee who cannot be depended 
upon tends to demoralize an organization; other 
employees who discover that neglect of duty is 
not followed first by disciplinary measures and, 
if persisted in, by dismissal, naturally come to 
feel that it doesn’t matter very much whether 
faithful service is rendered or not. 

It is far more important to be dependable than 
to be smart. Smartness or cleverness without de- 
pendability is an asset no employer can afford to 
buy; it is not an asset but a liability. The same 
principle holds good in regard to business con- 
cerns. No one wants to have anything to do with 
a concern that repeatedly proves that it cannot be 
depended upon. When you place an order you 
want to feel sure that the order will be filled ac- 
cording to agreement. No enterprise can earn 
the highest reputation unless it earns a record for 
dependability. 

Did you notice, by the way, that Chauncey M. 
Depew never broke a speaking engagement in 
sixty-five years—until compelled to do so the other 
day through indisposition? Roosevelt was like 
that. No matter how busy, no matter what emer- 
gencies might arise, he never failed to live up to 
contract. Editors discovered that, if Roosevelt 
promised to deliver an article by a certain date, 
the article was delivered regardless of any and 
every obstacle which would have afforded a less 
dependable person excellent excuse for falling 
down. 

If you want to succeed, be dependable. 

ees 

“IT” is the leading letter in initiative. 


TO 

SUCCEED, 

BE 
DEPENDABLE 


A DISARMAMENT SLOGAN: 


“Now is the appointed hour.” 
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PIONEER OF PACKAGE MERCHANDISING 


How Robert Gair, Level-Headed 
Scotch Boy Immigrant, Rose 
to Top of Industry 
By O. D. Foster 
| N 1852 a little slip of a Scotch lad, not yet 


thirteen, sailed alone from Glasgow to seek 
his fortune in the new world. The ship was 


buffeted by winds and storms; four times it 
crossed the Newfoundland banks. But, at the 
end of eleven weeks, the boy landed in New 
York, with courage unshaken, and began a 
career which has made him one of the foremost 
of America’s business men. 


That boy was Robert Gair. 

To-day, he has the largest plant of its kind 
in the world. 

Over a billion dollars of merchandise was car- 
ried, in 1920, in folding boxes and shipping cases, 
and under labels made by the Robert Gair Com- 
pany. Through the recent incorporation of five 
box-board mills, producing a thousand tons a 
day (one-quarter of the output of the country) 
the Robert Gair Company controls manufacture, 
from wood pulp to finished product. 

The founding of the Robert Gair Company 
began with the onening of a little shop, where 
paper bags were made and printed, in a loft on 
Reade street, New York City, in 1864; but it 
really dated back to Edinburgh, Scotland, where 
a boy of eleven asserted his right to assist in the 
maintenance of the family and finally obtained 
his mother’s permission to leave school and take 
charge of the cash-sales desk in a local store. 
The boy made this decision after his father had 
been financially ruined through his endorsements 
of a friend’s notes and had gone to America to 
start over again. After a year at the store, the 
boy decided he was not meant for that work and 
took a position with a builder who taught him the 
use of tools, 


Takes a Decisive Step 


When young Robert had been at this work for 
about a year, word came from his father that 
he was properly established and that the family 
should join him in America. It was a serious 
move to consider, for there were six children 
besides Robert; the family connections were all 
in Edinburgh; the daughters, who were older, 
all had positions; and the situation overseas was 
unknown and untried. The mother scarcely 
— how to decide, Robert stepped into the 

reacn, 

_ “Let me go to America and see how the land 
lies,” he said. “When I get there I will write 
you, and we will see what is best to do.” 

It seemed preposterous at first, but the upshot 
of it was that within a few weeks the boy was 
in Glasgow, waiting for a suitable sailing vessel 
. take him on his way. Mr. Gair told me the 
story : 

“When I reached the docks,” he said, “I be- 
gan to look around immediately for a suitable 
vessel. In those days sailing vessels did the bulk 
of the business between the old and the new 
world, and their time of arrival was a matter 
of great uncertainty. After some days of wait- 
ing I decided on the ‘Darigo,’ which, after un- 
loading her cargo, fitted up her hold with rough 
bunks to accommodate the crowd always waiting 
at the dock. 

“T purchased a small mattress, a tin cup, pan, 
and a knife and fork, and with these and a few 
tools strapped together with my other belongings, 
I scrambled down into the hold. The first few 
davs were lonely, but I made friends with the 
sailors and, as I had néver been idle, I began 








Robert Gair is the founder and head of the Robert Gair Company, manufacturers of cartons and con- 


tainers, and the largest concern of its kind in America. 


Although he has already passed his cightieth 


birthday, Mr. Gair still takes an active part in the management of the business 


hunting up work. I found it in mending broken 
hinges and locks on the sailors’ trunks and in 
many odd jobs around the deck. 

“While I was busy at work one day, Captain 
Young called me. 

“‘T’ve been watching you,’ he said. ‘Go down 
and get your belongings. I’ve a bunk for you in 
my stateroom. I want you to keep my log and 
help with my observations.’ 

“Tt was one of the experiences of my life,” 
continued Mr. Gair. “In the terrible weather 
which followed I hardly know what I would 
have done without the captain’s kindly counsel. 

“When, on reaching New York, I started to 
climb down into the rowboat which was to take 
me to shore, Captain Young came over and 
looked me square in the eye. 

“ ‘Now Bob,’ he said, ‘you may’ not like this 
country, but there is one thing I want you always 
to remember, and that is, if you ever want to go 
back, find out when ‘our ship ‘makes the harbor, 
and there will be a bunk in my stateroom for 
you.’ ” 

The boy went to New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
where his father was following his trade of 
plumber, and in two years the entire family, ex- 
cepting one married sister, came to join them. 

Several months later young Gair moved to 
New York City. When he was 20 he heard 
Abraham Lincoln deliver a speech at Cooper 
Union. The personality of the man left an in- 
delible impression; and-the beautiful etching of 
Lincoln which stands on Robert Gair’s desk is to 
him a living memory of the man he knew in per- 
son and for whom he cast his first vote. 

As a member of the 79th Highlanders, who 
were part of the New York State Militia, Robert 
Gair was one of the first group who answered 
Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers to defend the 
capital at the outbreak of the Civil War. Chosen 
to head the regiment as captain, the boy refused 
because the acceptance .of the honor entailed so 
much expense he feared it would curtail his 
assistance to his mother, then widowed and par- 
tially dependent on his support. But when the 
regiment was mustered out at the close of the 
war, after having fought in seventeen of the most 


important engagements, their young commander 
was Captain Robert Gair, who first took com- 
mand at Spottsylvania when his ranking officer 
fell on the field. The medal given him. by the 
less than two hundred survivors of that company 
of 1,087 is one of his most cherished possessions. 

During the war, while other men gambled and 
squandered their pay in the pleasures that came 
their way, Robert Gair sent all, except that re- 
quired for the barest necessities, to his mother. 
When he returned. she handed it to him, dollar 
for dollar. This five or six thousand dollars 
was the foundation on which the Robert Gair 
Company was built. 


Turns Accident to Advantage 


When the business. was first started at 43 
Reade street, it occupied part of a loft. Mr. 
Gair’s first work was.as a paper jobber and one 
of his customers was the firm of Lohr & Mitchell, 
manufacturers of paper boxes. Later this firm 
experienced financial difficulties and George 
West, one of their creditors, well-known .in the 
state legislature, came down to look after their 
interests. 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. West, who was a 
keen business man, said: 

“If you will put Bob Gair in to run this, I. will 
leave my account open.” 

For months prospects were very dark, but 
within four years Mr. Gair was able to send Mr. 
Mitchell a check for all his holdings, and Mr. 
West became a partner in the business. About 
this time, Mr. Gair married Emma E. Evre. 
George West Gair, his eldest son, now president 
of the Robert Gair Company, was named for his 
friend. 

Robert Gair conceived the idea of printing, cut- 
ting and creasing. box-board in one operation. 
He invented the process which has made possible 
the production of folding boxes by the million; 
and the original. machine, patented over fifty 
years. ago, still stands in the factcry. at Brooklyn. 

The idea came to him as the result of .an acci; 
dent. An order had come in for a large number 


of seed bags, which were to be printed across 
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the bottom. In printing them the make-ready 
was net perfect, and the brass rule cut through. 
The loss of 30,000 bags was a serious matter in 
those days, but the shrewd young Scotchman 
turned disaster into triumph, for it gave him the 
idea that the steel rule could be curved to take 
the place of the more expensive heavy dies for- 
merly used in cutting out the locks of the paste- 
board boxes which he was just beginning to 
manufacture for his more fastidious trade. 

In using the dies it was only possible to cut a 
few boxes at a time, and there was considerable 
wastage of material, as cuttings could not be 
made close together in the pasteboard sheet. 
When the new process was perfected it was 
found possible to cut about two hundred boxes 
with one impression, as compared with six or 
eight by the old method. 

The effect of such a reduction of costs in- 
creased distribution enormously. Where dealers 
had gone from the hand-twisted cornucopias of 
brown paper to pasted paper bags, they now pro- 
gressed to pasteboard boxes. Then decorative 
labels were added, and shelves of retail stores 
became things of beauty. 

Business increased until the company occupied 
the entire building and spread out on each side. 
With the need for further extension, Mr. Gair, 
with characteristic thoughtfulness, canvassed his 
employees and, finding that 70 per cent. lived in 
Brooklyn, moved across the East River. 

It took him three years to convince the building 
department of the desirability of reenforced con- 
crete, and, after he gained their consent to pro- 
ceed, his architect refused to undertake the job. 
Mr. Gair’s reply was typical. 

“Let’s forget it,” he said. “I have destroyed 
your letter. When we get through with this 
building we will know more about it.” 


Long Service Records 


When George West Gair made the announce- 
ment, in 1886, that he was tired of school, his 
father put him to work as office boy. Office boys 
arrived at 7:30, occupied themselves busily until 
the advent of the older men, ran errands all day, 
were allowed half an hour at noon, and stayed at 
night until all was ready to turn the key in the 
lock. They received two dollars a week. The 
new office boy was no exception to the rule. In 
confirmation of these statements, Mr. Gair pro- 
duced a worn ledger. As his fingers ran down 
the items, doubtless his mind went back, as mine 
did, to the picture of a high, worn desk at the 
window and a simple wooden stool. The books 
were dated 1881. At the top of the payroll was 
Mr. Robert Gair’s own salary as the head of the 
concern; it amounted to $30 a week. A little 
later he cleared $100,000 in one year, of which 
$90,000 went back into the business—small won- 
der that his account for fifty years with one bank 
showed that he had not borrowed a dollar! 

In 1898, Robert Gair, Jr., also became a mem- 
ber of the organization, forging ahead by much 
the same route as his older brother. To-day, 
these sons are the president and vice-president of 
a company which is known all over the world. 

Many of the other members of the Robert Gair 
Company started with Mr. Gair in the eighties. 
Among them are Lawrence Beatty, treasurer, 
who. joined the company in 1887; Louis Stauder- 
mann, secretary, 1885; Louis Von Hasslacher, 
comptroller, 1889; and Frank E. Manton, Boston 
manager, 1881. There are fully one hundred 
employees whose records extend over twenty 
years or more, and more than two hundred who 
have been in the service of the company longer 
than fifteen years. 

The Robert Gair Company is a complete cycle 
in the paper making and package manufacturing 
industry ; its tonnage business is handled by the 
mii! at Piermont, New York, which has the larg- 
est paper-making machine in the United States. 
Straw for the corrugated board is produced at 
the mill in Quincy, Illinois, and is made up into 
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box-boards at the Chicago mill, which in turn 
supplies the consumption of the middle west, and 
also furnishes the straw for the eastern mills. 
Jute, for the lining of the cartons, and corrugated! 
box-board are,produced at the Thames River mill, 
New London, Connecticut, the largest box-board 
plant in the world. From Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, come the lined box-boards, and the factory 
in Brooklyn is headquarters for the polychrome. 
printing and fine lithography which are so large a 
part of the work. 

The company makes its own inks and glues, 
maintains its own art, engraving, printing, and 
lithographing departments, and, incidentally, the 
largest camera in the country, which takes a plate 
40 x 40, or 36x48 inches. It has a chemistry 
department which analyzes everything from raw 





Robert Gair Says: 


MM. advice to every young man 1s 
this: Select the vocation ‘your 


heart dictates and then fight the fight to 
a finish. Circumstance has drawn many 
people to a mistaken calling. There are 
lots of ministers who would have made 
better blacksmiths and lots of | black- 
smiths who would have shone in the 
pulpit, if conditions had been right for 
their doing so. 


* * * 
If selfishness is a man’s beacon, he ts 
hopeless. 
*x* * * 


When a man feels he ts right, he can 
surmount the most wmcredsble difficul- 
ties. 

os 

A man’s principal asset is his loyal, 
trained working force. It is the men be- 
hind the guns who save the communtty. 

* * * 


A man’s strength is almost unbelievable, 
when it is exerted to the utmost. In the 
army I have seen a man outlast ten 
mules—when he had a head and played 
a man’s part. 

* * * 

Nature makes no allowance for a man 
who lies down; he must face the music. 
*x* * * 

Whatever a man does, if that act is re- 
enforced by his “upper story,” he will 
come out on top. 

oe 

One thing that has governed all my 
business is the long pull and the steady 
pull; there is more stability and surer 
success in building up business that way 
than in taking big chances and short 
cuts. 











materials to the waste water of the mills; it 
makes its own printing rollers and builds its own 
machines. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century 
there has been notable improvement in packaging 
and shipping. As late as 1905 we had the gro- 
cer’s barrel, the heavy, knot-holed wooden pack- 
ing box, and the ubiquitous scoop which carried 
its route map on its unsightly surface. Even 
now, with the introduction of more modern pack- 
ing methods, we are still faced with a “loss and 
damage” wastage approximating a million dollars 
a week. 

Day-by-day the Robert Gair Company works 
with its clientele to reduce the percentage of dam- 
age by increasing the efficiency of packaging. One 
day it is a new lock device on a carton, or the 
utilization of a special flap with the mobility and 
strength of a real hinge; again, extra waterproof- 
ing of shipping cases insures the safe delivery of 






delicate products, or changing the dimensions of 
a shipping case gives equal capacity with easier 
handling and greater strength. 

One great factor in the growth of the company 
has been the development of the sales depart. 
ment, which, by progressive and constructive 
work, has done much to bring about th« rapid 
improvement in packaging and shipping. Based 
on the continually increasing needs of its clientele 
and the great forward trend toward scienti{ic and 
more carefully analyzed marketing methods, Gair 
salesmen have been developed into valuable ad. 
visers to manufacturers in placing their goods 
before the public. 

Carrying to manufacturers the thought that the 
outward appearance of their packaged product 
was a distinct and perpetual advertisement, bear. 
ing the message into the home with every sale, 
has been part of the sales service of package mer- 
chandising undertaken by the Robert Gair Com. 
pany. ‘To this was added suggestions as to just 
how the manufacturer might best make his 
appeal. Salesmen were trained to encourage 
their clients to express their preferences as to 
size, shape, and color. In the case of certain pro- 
ducts, exhaustive tests were made on the general 


public with sample cartons of different sizes, . 


colors, and shapes, in order that the reaction 
might be considered in making the general de- 
cision. 


Selection and Training of Salesmen 


Many distinct points are taken into considera- 
tion in determining the different features of the 
carton: the practicability of packing the commod- 
ity in a carton; the desirability of one style and 
shape pver another ; the size and the appropriate- 
ness of the outside coloring of the package; the 
general design on the label; the size of the type 
which carries the name or message; the placing 
of the trade mark; the value of making the pack- 
age so distinctive and individual that it will 
promptly recur to the memory; the desirability 
of having certain features of the carton tie up 
strongly with other packages of the same manu- 
facturer; display value on the retailer’s shelf; 
and the general atmosphere of the carton. 

So strongly was this definite idea of package 
merchandising stressed in the sales division that 
certain departments which did not directly con- 
tribute to the general scheme were. eliminated. 
The elements in the packaging of goods were 
considered to be labels, cartons, shipping cases, 
and display—this last including cut-outs or the 
distinctive display cartons in which the company 
specializes. In addition to the separation of the 
various departments, the staff was increased un- 
til it included experts in printing, designing, 
model making, and laboratory testing to improve 
the available methods for waterproofing, grease 
resistance, and the prevention of moisture in 
packages. 

An advertising campaign was launched in 1920 
and 1921 in metropolitan dailies and trade papers 
which set forth the economies resultant from 
package service and was educational as to the 
value of a proper presentation of manufactured 
products. This advertising also set forth the 
location of the mills at six strategic points and 
used as its background the story of the Robert 
Gair Company, pioneers in packaging. The cam- 
paign was productive of excellent results; it 
paved the way for the salesmen and brought re- 
turns which were directly traceable to its influ- 
ence. 

To the selection and training of salesmen i 
given the most careful consideration. Not only 
must they have all the attributes of the average 
salesman, from the standpoint of personality and 
selling ability, but they must be skilled in the 
creation of sound merchandising ideas, must have 
a comprehensive knowledge of art, and must also 
adhere to good, clear selling principles. Earl; 
in the contact they work toward drawing out the 
taste of the prospect and stimulating his 

(Continued on page 126) 
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WHAT BUSINESS LEADERS TELL “FORBES” 


HAT lies ahead in business? 
J to know. 


country? 








Now Time to Prepare for 
Long Uphill Grind 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I think employment is about at an even keel, 
with possibly a very slight tendency toward im- 
provement around Hartford. : 

I do not look for any great improvement in 
the next few months, but feel that there will be 
a gradual one. 

Why? Because business is being readjusted 
to travel on short rations and income taxes will 
have been paid by December 15, after which it 
ought to be possible to accumulate some extra 
capital in business, even on smaller volume. 

Eliminate from your business everything that 
will not stand the long, uphill grind of the next 
four or five years. Throw off dead weight and 
unprofitable lines which are dragging down the 
natural buoyancy of business. Improve products 
and personnel of organizations, which could not 
be done during the last four years, but which is 
very much needed in American business to-day, 
and which has not been given proper attention, in 
my opinion. This should be the time of the 
chemist, scientist, and inventor doing their part to 
keep America in the world’s markets and to pro- 
duce better and cheaper goods. Royal Typewriter 
Company is following this policy, at any rate. 





That is what all are keen 
“Forbes” is requesting large employers of 
kers, financial leaders and other important men of affairs to 
present facts, figures and deductions for the enlightenment and 
guidance of the many thousands of responsible business men who 
road this publication. The questions submitted follow: 
“Ts unemployment increasing or decreasing in your part of 


“Why?” 


and more will follow. 





Sees Better Business, with 
Thrift and Confidence 











SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE AND 
HOIST CO. 


Montour FAtts, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

Unemployment is decreasing in our part of the 
country. 

I look for gradual improvement in activity 
during the next few months. 

My reasons are: first, increased savings and 
deposits in our institutions; second, increasing 
demand for investments of various types. These 
two trends show that our people are more thrifty 
and more confident. We find that the inven- 
tories in this part of the country are low, both 
at the manufacturing plants and in the hands of 
traders. This may cause what one man has called 
a “vacuum prosperity.” 

I have no constructive suggestions except that 
publications like your own continuue to spread 
an economic knowledge and the gospel of mutual 
confidence and co-operation towards the re- 
sumption of sane activities. I wish there was 
some method of teaching both the ordinary in- 
individual and the politicians in the western and 
southern states that no part of our people can 
be made prosperous at the expense of any very 
great portion of the people, and that legislation 
does not of itself make trade, commerce, or money. 

Both tariff and taxation laws are being treated 
from local and selfish standpoints, with the idea 
in the back of many men’s minds that a few of 
the wealthy or well-to-do in a small number of 
states should bear the burden. It is difficult to 
combat this idea in simple, readable, understand- 
able English. 

(Signed) S. G .H. TURNER. 





Solution of Rail Problems 
Would Improve Situation 











THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Seneca Fats, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

It rather looks to me as though unemployment 
in the central part of New York State was at 
about the same ratio as has existed for the last 
few months, and I do not look for any decrease 
in unemployment for several months. 

You ask me if I can offer any constructive sug- 
gestions. This, of course, is a large order. I 
have felt for many months past, so far as our 
domestic situation is concerned, that solution of 
the railway problem was the underlying and most 
important phase of our business situation, and 
that its effect on the cost of food and other prod- 
ucts going into common use make necessary final 
action by the Government in relation to railroad 
funding legislation; and also that the employees 
of the railroads should be willing to accept a re- 
duction in remuneration which wotild bring them 
down to the basis which other workers and wagé 
earners of our country have already accepted. 


(Signed) N. J. GOULD. 





“Do you, or do you not, look for improvement in activity 
during the next few months? 


“Can you offer any constructive suggestions?” 

Excellent, thoughtful, authoritative replies are coming to 
hand. On the whole they furnish food for encouragement. Many 
were published in previous issues; others are presented herewith; 





Sees Real Progress When 
Readjustment Is Over 














THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY 


Mipp.Letown, OnIO 


Editor, “Forbes”: 


As far as I am informed, unemployment has 
certainly decreased during the past six weeks; by 
that I mean general unemployment. There are, 
of course, specific lines, like machine tool industry, 
that are still very flat. As far as our own location 
is concerned, we have practically no unemploy- 
ment. We ourselves have made a very consider- 
able reduction in forces during the year, but all 
those who have been definitely laid off have gone 
to other locations. 

As regards improvement in employment activi- 
ties, I feel that in our own location we have now 
reached a maximum for this fall, as all of our 
industries are running just about as heavy as they 
can expect to run under present conditions. 

As regards why there will not be further ac- 
tivity, I feel that we have had as much improve- 
ment as we could hope to have immediately 
followifig the low point in employment. It is not 
natural, neither would it be sound for business, to 
show a large volume during the latter end of a 
drastic period of readjustment. While we have 
gotten through the worst of all the things that go 
with readjustment, there is still a considerable 
leveling of cost and selling prices that must be 
accomplished before we can have conditions that 
make for real progress. 

During what we call normal times, each indus- 
try holds a certain relation to all other industries, 
from agriculture right through and on down the 
line. To-day we find almost every industry on a 
different level. We must have a more comparable 
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situation before we can have a complete return of 
confidence. 

I am not one of those who figure that normal 
means “pre-war.” To my mind, it simply means 
getting back to a sound position and to a place 
where all lines of industry are in a fairly com- 
parable situation. For instance, the steel industry 
has gone through a labor liquidation of some 45 
per cent., as against 12 per cent. in transportation 
labor, nothing in mining labor, and from 12% to 
25 per cent. in building trades labor. As a con- 
sequence, transportation is double what it was 
some years ago, fuel costs are 2%4 times what they 
were, and, even after 45 per cent. liquidation, 
labor in steel making is still 50 per cent. higher 
than it was. 

Fuel and transportation have a larger bearing 
on the cost of more things than any other two 
items. They have been the slowest to liquidate 
and it would look as though it would take some 
time kefore any reasonable liquidation could be 
enjoyed. It is not reasonable for labor in trans- 
portation or in mining to expect that they can re- 
tain war wages while wages in other lines are 
being readjusted on a sound basis. 

We are going through the latter end of our 
business convalescence and we cannot expect large 
business. It is my feeling that volume in industry 
is returning as rapidly as is good for us. It is 
simply a question of each individual and of each 
group of individuals doing their part to bring the 
whole situation back to a fairly comparable and 
sound basis. 

It seems to me it would be very helpful if the 
railroads could get whatever sum of money the 
Government expects to advance them in order 
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that they may meet their indebtedness and pro- 
vide for new construction and repair expenses. 

If, in addition to securing the money they are 
promised from the Government, the railroads 
would make a reasonable reduction in rates, that 
would stimulate business by reducing costs of 
many things. Their own increased buying power 
would also stimulate business; so it would seem 
to me that more immediate relief can be had 
through the railroads than in any other way. 

As a whole, we have accomplished a great deal 
more this year than most people are willing to be- 
lieve and, when readjustment is fully accom- 
plished, we are going to head into a long period of 
very great activity. Those who have not done 
their part in readjustment are simply delaying 
the game. 





Understanding of Present 
Conditions Will Aid Most 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 
I have observed over these many years that 
there is no such thing as bad times with the Met- 


ropolitan, only some times are better than others, 

I suppose if asked the question to-day, nine men 
out of ten engaged in other lines of business woulq 
say that times are bad—that the outlook is not 
encouraging. 

But is not this always a question of compari. 
son? Are we not inclined to compare present-day 
conditions in business with the peak performance 
of one or two years ago when every department 
of business activity had been speeded up beyond 
anything theretofore known? Doesn’t this make 
present conditions appear more abnormal? Then, 
while we are making comparisons, why not com- 
pare conditions in this.country with those of al] 
the other nations on the face of the earth? Rela- 
tively, are we not in magnificent shape? 

It seems to me of most importance that we ad- 
dress ourselves to an attempt to really understand 
present conditions. It does no good to waste too 
much time in analyzing or discussing conditions 
that are past, nor in anticipating the future. We 
work in the present. I don’t know about your 
observation, but I have noticed many there are 
who wake up to the situation after it is past. 

Let us put all our energy into the present. Con- 
ditions may not be as favorable now as they were 
last year. We may hope they are going to be bet- 
ter in the future; but, as I have said, times with 
the Metropolitan are never bad—only some are 
better than others—and in all departments of the 
company we should co-operate and co-ordinate our 
facilities in taking advantage of daily opportunities. 


(Signed) Freperick H. Ecker, 
Vice-President. 


Thrift Will Give You Good Credit with Your 


For the first time in their history the 632 
mutual savings banks in the United States 
have organized a concerted movement to én- 
crease the number of savings bank depositors. 
As an ¢mmediate goal in the campaign to en- 
courage threft, all banks have quotas for new 
deposstors to be filled by May 1, 1922; the 
ultimate goal és expressed by the slogan: 
“Twenty Million Savers by 1930.” 

Believing in the force of example, “Forbes” 
is printing this very human story of the 
triumph of thrift over the redoubtable 
“H. C. of L.” as a contribution to the savings 
campasgn. 


NE day the soldier came to the home I had 

kept so hardly, so sacrificingly for him. 

He was well; he was not wounded; his old 
employer telephoned that same evening to “report 
for work in the morning”—and the average per- 
son would have said, “Lucky people!” 

There were no debts—I had seen to that, even 
when I ate dry bread and could not afford to buy a 
daily paper; but there was a terrific rise in rent, 
there were unheard of prices for food, and when 
he went to buy the civilian clothes he needed, the 
prices were outrageous. 

He was only an elevator runner, you see, and 
sixteen dollars a week in 1919—how many tried 
living on that? 

_We made out our budget—on a bit of wrap- 
ping paper—and he said, “We can’t do it!” He 
had not said that when holding down a signal post 
in the Argonne—that was war! 

But I said, “We can!” 

We did. 

How? 

Perhaps some would not enjoy doing it; but 
neither would being a quitter be enjoyable. 

First, we allotted so much for food, and it was 
my job to see that for the sum set aside, the best 
and most necessary foods were bought. No 
French pastries, no watery ice-creams, no soft- 
drinks. We had cereals, milk, stewed fruits, tasty 
meat-stews, plenty of bread. And nothing was 


Pocketbook 


By Mrs. J. L. 


wasted. The garbage-can never saw even crumbs 
from our table, nor was the sink acquainted with 
the gallons of nourishing vegetable-broth that 
some housewives pour down it. 

And clothing; when one has just one suit, and 
one dress they are cared for. Home cleaning, 
home pressing, and careful attention to putting 
away our clothing did wonders. Our things had | 
a phenomenal life—even shoes in those days of 
paper soles. on 

But st was the pennies that saved our credit! 

An extra daily paper seems a small thing—only 
two or three cents; a stick of gum is but a penny, 
and the most refined occasionally use it; the half- 
dozen rolls for breakfast are tempting, and the 
difference in price between them and a loaf of 
bread to be toasted on two or three mornings 
seems so little it is silly to try to save on such a 
childish thing. Is it? Count up the pennies 
wasted in just one day, and then multiply by seven, 
and then by four—by twelve! 

It will be the difference between Good Credit 
an Credit in your account with your pocket- 

ook. 

And the foolish spendings have never been of a 
permanent benefit, you will find. 

Just as the habit grows, the pennies vanish, and 

a vast void remains. 
_ It is two years now since we started to do the 
impossible, and we have had a pleasant two years, 
in spite of entertaining the “flu,” and of finding 
our pleasures must be quiet ones. No “movies,” 
no theatres, of course; but my husband has taken 
a term of night school and is beginning another. 

And he has won a better job—actually what is 
called a position! 

There are. real gentlemen in the world, you 
know, who appreciate one’s endeavor to amount to 


something, and one of these happened along one 
day and gave my husband a place and an oppor- 
tunity to become one of those at the top. 

But it has not been easy. There have been many 
times when. we were tempted to break over and 
spend the pitiful little bit of “savings” in just one 

ood time. We have had to keep on the job 365 
ays in the year; but it is going to pay. 

No matter how pseudo-friends and self- 
appointed advisers may have sneered, those pen- 
nies saved at the expense of useless pleasures will 
some day be transmuted into the golden eagles of 
success. 

And it is not only the actual amount of money 
laid aside, but the real value will be netted in the 
strengthening of character. 

Neither my husband nor myself were of saving 
disposition, and we are generous to a fault. The 
idea of counting our pennies for our own spend- 
ing was bad enough, but when it came to saving on 
the entertainment of friends—there was the rub! 
And Christmas came oftener than once a year, it 
seemed. And birthdays—how they multiplied in 
all the family ramifications! 

The simple cards which we made our remem- 
brances for the time being were variously re- 
ceived. There were those who undertook to cor- 
rect our views with advice, strongly put, counsel- 
ing more expenditure on clothing and less silly 
attention to hygienic living. 

Others sceptically averred we couldn’t do it—we 
no doubt had a hidden cache somewhere; while 
one aunt who is old enough to have more sense, if 
not charity, became inplacably enraged at the sim- 
ple gift and card, her Christmas portion. 

But there have been some—blessings on them— 
who have understood and have been one with us 
of the great company of rebuilders of a shattere:| 
world. 

Our own experience is but one of thousands, we 
know—tests of the mettle of the soldiers in the 
world army. As long as we know ourselves un- 
beaten we are victorious—and, anyway, should 
Americans allow themselves to be driven to the 
rear by a miserable squad of copper pennies? no! 
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BEHIND EUROPE'’S PRESENT MASQUE 


all time, the world is in a state of transition 

for which there is no counterpart in history ; 
and because, seemingly, little progress has been 
made in setting the world right, the question, 
“What is wrong?” is constantly confronting us, 
and the array of problems awaiting a solution is 
steadily being lengthened. : 

In both a social and economic sense, Europe is 
regarded as the seat of the world’s present trou- 
bles, and American business men who lately have 
traveled in Europe to learn what the people are 
thinking and doing have for the most part been 
deeply depressed by what they learned. They 
have had spread before them all the evils that are 
the outcome of the war and that have been in- 
tensified by the faultiness of the peace treaty. 
They have seen Europe, so to speak, in eclipse, 
and have returned troubled and confused over the 
prospect. “Europe’s civilization is slowly disin- 
tegrating,” was the statement widely published in 
the newspapers not long ago and attributed to a 
homecoming Minneapolis banker; “it is headed 
straight for a smash.” 

Here is an extreme of despondency; and, 
strangely enough, a statement like this is sub- 
scribed to least of all by the European himself. 
“Going to pieces—rubbish!” he will say, if you 
suggest to him the possibility of a general social 
and economic breakdown. “We have come out of 
other wars ; we are coming well out of this.” Then 
he will begin to enumerate: Russia casting the 
hulk of communism adrift and returning to capi- 
talism; Germany striving to hold together while 
she assumes her own and her visitors’ war bur- 
dens; France restoring her ruins and taking her 
old place in the world of trade; Belgium and Italy 
reestablishing their industries; Britain extending 
herself again to the turthermost corners of the 
earth. 


F \LLOWING the most devastating war of 


All Eyes Toward America 


There is a venerable old Frenchman whom I 
like to remember when at times my mind fails 
to perceive an outlet for the confusion into which 
the world has been plunged. 

“You are concerned?” he said to me a few 
weeks ago in Paris, as we sat at a shaded table and 
gazed across the pavement at the afternoon throng 
on a sunny boulevard. “And why? Did we not 
emerge safely from the war? Victory was bought 
dear ; but it is sweet! You say confidence is shat- 
tered. No; after 40 years, Europe is purged of 
its worst disease, Prussianism. How, then, can 
confidence be shattered? You speak of finance 
and banking; we are in debt—yes, but we are re- 
sourceful. Let us lean for a time on your strong 
country across the sea. Then it will all come out 
right.” 

“There is no extraordinary philosophy in this, 
but it typifies a confidence that prevails in the for- 
eign mind—a confidence in the ability of Europe 
to “come back,” and in the vision of America’s 
help in the undertaking. 

Perspective is a curious thing; we have repeat- 
edly the strange contrast of depression in America 
because of Europe, and hope in Europe because of 
America. Europe does not minimize its difficul- 
ties, save as it believes that with the help of this 
country it can minimize them. Americans who 
have gone to Europe have returned depressed. 
But Europeans who have come to America have 
gone back stimulated. They have been literally 
amazed at the contrast, and they have said, almost 
to a man, “America can show us the way and help 
us take it.” 

The world’s work has been brought to a stand- 
still to a degree we have never witnessed before, 
and unemployment has risen to figures that appall 
the statisticians. The problems of Europe are not 
those simply of international politics affecting only 
that continent; they are problems that impinge on 





A Vivid Impression of Things 
As They Are Behind the 
Scenes in Europe 


By Frederick W. Gehle 


Of The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York 


our own prosperity and have a distinct part in de- 
termining the course of our future. Whether we 
like to think so or not, Europe is a major influence 
in the determining of our welfare, and we must 
not be permitted to miss the logic of the existing 
situation or ignore the conclusion that from the 
point of view of our own selfish interest, if from 
no other, we are vitally concerned in the return 
of normal conditions in the affairs of other 
countries. : 

There is no one who does not realize that the 
world stands to-day at one of the great turning 





FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Has made a first-hand investigation of conditions in 
Europe as they are to-day. His views are based on 
interviews with some of Europe’s leading bankers and 
business men and can be accepted as authoritative 


points of history. It is tasting the fruits of a war 
which disrupted the whole economic structure, and 
is suffering from the effects of a faulty treaty of 
peace. The progress of its reconstruction is slow. 

America is distant from the shores of Europe, 
yet most Europeans feel that the initiative for all 
reconstruction plans must come from America. 
Steps in the direction of adjusting their finances, 
balancing their budgets, re-establishing the foun- 
dations for their currency, stabilizing their ex- 
changes, or extending long-time commercial cred- 
its are held in abeyance in the belief that out of 
this country will come the light and strength that 
will guide the stricken nations to a better day. 

It is a proud position we occupy. But to as- 
sume a place of leadership and give direction to 
the world’s economic affairs requires of us many 
things, the first of which is an understanding of 
all the circumstances involved. For example, in 
the matter of international debts and the in- 
demnity payments, it is the basis of these that, 
fundamentally, is the cause of so much of 
Europe’s present unrest. Confidence and credit 
are set down as the sine qua non of Europe’s re- 
covery. So long, however, as there is no clear-cut 
accounting of the assets and liabilities of every 


nation, which will enable a definite adjustment of 
the obligations of each to the amount it really can 
meet, there can be no confidence and credit on 
any large scale, and no real leadership from 
America. A balancing of government expenses 
by the revenues which come out of the peoples’ 
pockets, instead of from the printing presses, and 
an ending of the progressive and reckless debase- 
ment of the currencies will follow only a definite 
and final adjustment of international accounts. 

As for the prospect of such an adjustment, a 
great deal perhaps hangs on the American govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the cancellation of all or 
a part of the $11,000,000,000 which the former 
Allies owe on war account. But a great deal 
more hangs on the Allied government’s attitude 
toward the terms of the German indemnity. The 
American attitude toward foreign government 
debts is still to be determined. No interest pay- 
ments are expected on the obligations to the - 
United States Treasury until 1923; hence they 
play no immediate part in the existing financial 
instability abroad in the sense that payments 
against Germany’s indemnity obligations do. 

Ostensibly, because of the inability of the Ger- 
man people to pay taxes equal to more than one- 
third of the government’s ordinary expenses, and 
in order to meet the recent indemnity demands of 
the Allies for gold payments, the German gov- 
ernment has printed paper marks in reckless 
defiance. of all accepted monetary principles. 
Paper marks have been literally sold in bulk to 
countries of the outside world, in order that gold 
might be provided. 

Germany has come practically to the limit of 
exchanging paper for gold; further huge opera- 
tions, if possible at all, would so gravely injure 
Germany as to jeopardize the whole indemnity. 
As for accepting the country’s depreciated paper 
money, that is now almost out of the question in 
the settlement of Germany’s international obliga- 
tions. 


Struggling Against Tremendous Obstacles 


Obstacles that stand in the way of fulfilling the 
reparation terms, as they are now drawn, loom 
ominously, for, besides the limit to the amount 
which it is possible to collect from Germany in 
gold marks or their equivalent, there is now the 
question as to the kind of economic values in 
which the Allied nations are willing, and can 
afford, to accept payment. Germany’s foreign in- 
vestments, her mercantile fleet, and her other liquid 
assets have been appropriated, and the problem 
which the rest of the world now faces is whether 
it can allow Germany to settle her bill by monopo- 
lizing the world’s markets to the injury of the 
trade of the countries to whom she is in debt. 

Was there ever, on a large or small scale, a 
situation involving war reparations that was more 
complex than this? The whole problem of the 
German indemnity, like every other great prob- 
lem coming out of the war and the peace treaty, 
must be faced rationally; but to an American 
observer there is nothing more bewildering than 
the whole Pandora’s-box of economic problems 
that Europe presents for solution. Some of the 
minor of these problems are being well handled, 
yet it is a stubborn fact, not for a moment to be 
ignored, that Russia, Germany, France, Italy, 
England, and the other countries of Europe are 
struggling to-day against the most tremendous 
obstacles of all history. 

It is not alone that the financial legacy of the 
war bears each of them down, or that the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution is still 
working badly; all these conditions are compli- 
cated by a prevailing state of mind that is still 
abnormal. It is unhappily true that the greatest 
tragedy of the war, namely, its aftermath of 


(Continued on page 126) 
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prosperity of the petroleum industry is 
fictitious, and that the rise in crude oil 
prices has resulted from manipulation. 

Are they right? 

Probably they are not. 

It would have been a great deal more reason- 
able to charge that the break in crude oil which 
preceded the rise, was due to manipulation. To 
say the very least, the big refining interests were 
either very lucky or else very clever. They 
loaded up with a great amount of crude oil and 
then almost without warning they greatly re- 
duced their purchases. Crude oil is about as 
difficult to keep as cut flowers—at least for the 
independent producers ; when the buying stopped 
they had to sell for anything they could get. 

Pennsylvania crude, the price of which is so 
widely quoted, is not representative of the output 
of the United States or the world, because it is 
an extra high-grade paraffine base oil, worth 
two or three times as much as other oils. How- 
ever, the average price of crude oils from the prin- 
cipal fields of the United States was $1.28 in the 
boom year 1913; $1.00 in 1914, and 84 cents per 
barrel in the depression year, 1915. During the 
latter part of 1920 the average was $3.56. From 
December last year to August this year it fell to 
$1.25, and it has since recovered to $2.00. 

Two of the conspicuously evident points are: 
tirst, that there was no accumulation of crude oil 
such as to warrant a big drop in price; and sec- 
ond, that the later recovery was warranted, in a 
commercial sense, upon the ground that the pre- 
vious drop was unwarranted. 


Burden of Readjustment on Producers 


The stock of crude petroleum in the United 
States increased from the low record of 110,- 
653,000 barrels in May, 1920, to 123,291,000 in 
December, and then made a further increase to 
168,000,000 barrels on September 1, 1921. How 
ever, considering the size of the industry, one 
could not call a stock of 200,000,000 barrels 
abnormally large. In the spring of 1916, when 
the industry was much smaller than it is now, 
and crude oil was selling at $1.65 per barrel, our 
stock rose above 189,000,000 barrels. 

Neither has there been an increase in the de- 
mand for crude oil since August sufficient to ac- 
count for the big recovery in prices. What hap- 
pened, therefore, appears to have been that an 
unwarranted drop in the price was followed by a 
natural rebound. Of course, some decline should 
have occurred owing to trade conditions; but 
the point is that the slump was abnormally great. 
Incidentally, the earning power of the big re- 
fining companies has been pretty thoroughly con- 
served and protected, and the burden of the re- 
adjustments in the petroleum trade has been 
thrown upon the producers of crude. 

The layman naturally argues that since every- 
thing else has come down, there is no reason why 
petroleum should not also come down. His feel- 
ing in the matter is that if $1.28 was a normal 
price for crude oil in the boom year of 1913, 
$2.00 can hardly be a normal price in these pres- 
ent times of depression. Possibly this figure is a 
little high, and certainly if the rise continues we 
may soon call it inflation; but it is equally cer- 
tain that crude oil should now and hereafter rule 
much above pre-war prices. 

It should do so for the double reason that the 
cost of production is far higher than it was then, 
and that the petroleum industry has been revo- 
lutionized by the sensational increase in the use 
of automobiles. Of course, the latter is the more 
important of the two factors. There are now in 
the United States about 9,500,000 automobiles 
and trucks, and they are consuming gasoline at 
the rate of about 400 gallons each yearly; so that 
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Production, Consumption, and 
Price Facts to Guide 
Investors Aright 


By Paul Clay 
“Forbes” Staff Economist 


their gross consumption is roughly 3,800,000,000 
gallons. This, too, is a conservative estimate con- 
siderably below those usually given. The whole- 
sale value of this gasoline is about $750,000,000, 
whereas, according to the 1914 census, the ag- 
gregate value of gasoline and all other products 
of petroleum in that year was only $396,361,000. 
Otherwise expressed, the present gasoline con- 
sumption by automobiles alone is equivalent to 
almost 200 per cent. of the aggregate value of all 
petroleum products in 1914. 

In the prosperous year 1913 the gross value of 
our output of petroleum and all its products was 


about $525,000,000; now it is about $2,500,000,- 








What’s What in Oil 


OT a wheel could turn in our in- 

dustrial plants without oil; not a 
motor car nor trolley car nor ratlroad 
car could be run without oil—and gaso- 
line has become so much a necessity that 
we are demanding 500,000,000 gallons 
from the refineries in months of heavy 
motor travel. The oil industry concerns 
us all. Paul Clay has packed into this 
short article such illuminating facts and 
figures about the oil industry, its sea- 
sonal ups and downs, its present sur- 
prising sise, and its future prospects of 
gorwth, that a reading of st should put 
you right on the genuineness of the pres- 
ent resurgent wave of petroleum pros- 
perity. Investors and prospective in- 
vestors in sound oil securities should be 
specially interested. 








000 per annum. Our gasoline output alone is 
worth about $1,000,000,000, or 40 per cent. of the 
aggregate, and our output of gas and fuel oil is 
worth about $440,000,000, or 18 per cent. of the 
aggregate. The fact that the motor manufactur- 
ing industry is severely depressed is almost a 
bull point on crude petroleum, because this very 
depression results from the greatness of the num- 
ber of automobiles already in service—all con- 
suming gasoline. 

Consumption in August, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, made a new high record at 
503,513,463 gallons. In July it was only 457,- 
758,000 gallons, and the highest record in 1920 
was 479,741,000 gallons. Thus, right in the 
midst of a severe business depression when al- 
most every product mentionable is unsalable in 
some degree, gasoline is consumed in greater 
quantities than ever before. 

If we consume 500,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
in a month of severe business depression, what 
will be consumed when prosperity returns? 

Possibly some month next year the consump- 
tion may run as high as 600,000,000 gallons. The 
refining companies must prepare for a larger 
and larger gaso'ine consumption as prosperity re- 
turns. They must prepare during the dull win- 
ter months for the heavy gasoline consumption of 
the summer ; for this is the only way in which the 
summer demand can be met. We use twice as 
much gasoline in July and August as we do in 
January and February. Consequently, both gaso- 


ROSPERITY GENUINE? 


line consumption and crude oil prices have their 
seasonal movements, as follows: 


*Price of , 
Crude Gasoline Consumption 
Oil Per Cent. Gallons 

Month (bbl.) of Annual Per Month 
pe ere: $1.774 5.4 259,000,000 
February ......... 1.793 5.8 278,000,000 
MN 5.55.0%00556 1.830 6.4 307,000,000 
pS epee ae 1.797 7.2 345,000,000 
| PERE ee eee 1.741 8.5 408,000,000 
SEERA ET ee 1.725 9.9 475,000,000 
WN Cte ldvcs eae 1.658 11.2 538,000,000 
| ee EPS ECE EE 1.663 11.8 567,000,000 
September ........ 1.669 10.4 501,000,000 
CIOMNNOL .ciccageeus 1.668 8.8 422,000,000 
November ........ 1.686 7.9 379,000,000 
December ........ 1.711 6.7 321,000,000 





*Ten-year average. 


Stocks of gasoline in this country on Sep- 
tember 1 were only 567,645,548 gallons, or suffi- 
cient to meet the demand for about 1% months. 
During August the supply on hand diminished 
by 116,000,000 gallons. These are reasons, not 
for becoming wildly bullish upon the oil indus- 
try, but merely for recognizing the fact that re- 
fineries must accumulate a large supply of gaso- 
line between now and the middle of next May. 

In the typical year the refineries begin to in- 
crease their consumption of crude oil in July or 
August, and continue through December. After 
a sufficient stock of gasoline has been produced 
and stored, their buying of crude diminishes. 
The following are typical illustrations of these 
tendencies : 


Crude Oil Consumption 


Per Cent. 
Year June-July Nov.-Dec. *Increase 
ere 24,229,300 29,692,600 22.6 
| Serre 29,034,000 32,536,100 12.0 
SE onasecan 28,849,000 31,261,500 8.4 
PT isceacnies 27,425,000 37,085,000 35.2 
Pe cdaccend 42,685,000 48,895,000 14.6 





*Increase in Nov.-Dec. over’ June-July. 


From midsummer to the year-end the re- 
finery consumption of crude oil usually increases 
by about 18% per cent.; this buying is partly re- 
sponsible for the rise in crude which has taken 
place in recent months. This, too, accounts for 
the seasonal movements of crude oil prices. 

Neither is the advent of the automobile the 
only revolutionary change which has taken place 
since the beginning of the war. Prior to the war 
there was much talk of petroleum replacing coal 
as ship fuel; but it was not actually occurring on 
any large scale. The development of oil burning 
engines had not gone far enough, and both labor 
and coal were so cheap that coal was pretty 
satisfactory. Now, however, the world’s oil 
burning ships number about 2,536, as compared 
with only 364 in 1914, and their aggregate ca- 
pacity is approximately 12,800,000 gross tons 
against only 1,300,000 tons in 1914. 

The world’s production of crude is, of 
course, expanding more rapidly than it was and 
tending to catch up with consumption. The 1921 
output is estimated at 752,537,500 barrels against 
688,474,251 in 1920, and 544,885,000 barrels in 
1919. In 1914 the world’s output was 403,745,- 
342 barrels. Most of this gain, however, comes 
from the Mexican oil fields which are now pro- 
ducing at the rate of about 197,655,200 barrels, 
against 163,540,000 in 1920, and 26,235,403 bar- 
rels in 1914. 

To summarize: The petroleum prosperity looks 
genuine. There is no logical reason why petro- 
leum prices should go down with other prices, be- 
cause automobiles and oil burning ships have re- 
enforced the demand. If anything was abnorm! 
or manipulated, it was the decline in crude rather 
than the subsequent rally. Consequently, inve: 
ments in the stocks of stable and experienced 0 | 
companies with conservative managements ani 
good records appear opportune. 
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W ill Hays, P. M. G., Measures 
Up to Man’s-Size Job | 


A Revealing Talk with the Postmaster General 
By Donald Wilhelm 


size job. 

Perhaps, because your carrier comes so 
regularly, you take the postal service for granted, 
like the seasons. But your carrier is only a unit— 
one of 320,000 links in a chain that works cease- 
lessly, handling 1,700,000 letters every hour of 
night and day. There are 40,000 city carriers, 
45.000 rural carriers, 53,000 postmasters, 100,000 
post office clerks, 25,000 railway clerks, 15,000 


‘er: Postmaster General’s job is a man’s- 


mail contractors. There are fourteen billions of 
stamps—50,000,000 a day—sold every year, and 
more than a billion postal cards; they make you 


think of Autumn’s falling leaves! More than 
300,000 miles of cord is used annually, in this, the 
biggest distinct business in the world; and 45,000 
quarts of ink; and 25,000 quarts of mucilage. 

This vast business amazes you when you think 
about it in comparison with any enterprise you 
know. 

“We have,” Postmaster General Hays ex- 
plained, not without a natural pride, “an annual 
turnover of more than three billions of dollars. 
We have the largest express company in the world, 
handling more than two billions of parcels every 
year. In number of depositors, we have the big- 
gest savings bank in the world, and seventy-five 
per cent. of them are foreign-born or of foreign 
extraction.” 

Then, there is the air mail—the largest and most 
successful civil enterprise of its kind in the world. 

And that essential and invaluable radio service 
for administering the air mail and broadcasting 
market reports, with a practical eye to eliminating 
distance entirely by putting at the disposal of 
every woodsman and miner and farmer all the 
current information that he cares to equip him- 
self to receive. , 

But these are high lights only. Back of the 
achievement is the endeavor. Guiding the en- 
deavor is the P. M. G. 

The P. M. G. is of vivacious and alert mental, 


, 





WILL H. HAYS 


rather than ponderous and slow-moving physical, 
strength. He is the smallest man, and the young- 
est man, in Mr. Harding’s husky Cabinet. He’s 
hardly forty-one, and, save Frank Hitchcock, who 
was less than a year younger when he became 
P. M. G. under Mr. Taft—he’s the youngest 
P. M. G. in the memory of Washington. But, as 
one fine old colored messenger in the Department 
drawled out the other day, “He’s having more fun 
than all the others put together !” 

You see, he’s dynamic, and fast on his feet, and 
intuitive; and he’s on top, instead of under, a 
man’s-size job. 


Successful Campaign Attracts Attention 


He makes you ponder-how he does it. And if 
you have a boy of your own who you feel is des- 
tined to be a P. M. G., you ask yourself how this 
young man, who so happily keeps life. running 
joyously before him, got his early training. I 
asked him if he was born to bea P. M. G.? He 
twirled around in his swivel chair, laughed out- 
right, and confided that he marched in a G. O. P. 
get-together parade back in Indiana (with his 
daddy) when he still wore dresses! 

He was scarcely out of his teens when he was 
a district committeeman, with a degree from Wa- 
bash College gracing his record, to boot. A 
leader to the manner born, you see! 

Then, along came 1916. In that year, generally 
speaking, the “Grand Old Party” skidded. When 
the debris was sorted over, one thing was noticed 
all over the blessed land. Indiana had stayed 
proudly on the straight-and-narrow. And Will 
Hi. Hays was chairman of the Indiana State Com- 
mittee. 

The rest is history now: that tribute Colonel 
Roosevelt paid him, in those last words, found on 
a pad after the Man-among-Men was gone. 

And then the last campaign! 

It’s natural, and more or less customary, for 
the successful national chairman to follow into 
the Cabinet. There is at least one sound reason 
for that: a man who can weld a political organiza- 
tion and lead it to victory must be something of a 
leader; and the Post Office Department needs 
such a man. He has to be a good deal of a busi- 
ness man to be its leader. But he has to be a 
better man to direct, year-in and year-out, a busi- 
ness organization, a service organization, with 
320,000 employees linking 110,000,000 Americans 
with each other and the rest of the world. 

And the Postmaster General’s job is hardest of 
all at a time like this. 

Why? 

Not because the war played hob with the Post 
Office Department with respect to material inter- 
ruptions, but mainly because the war, and other 
attending circumstances, played hob with postal 
morale. 

In any little or large organization morale is 
mighty important. It’s catching! It works out 
to the farthest outpost of any organization; if 
you’re reasonably keen and a salesman, or a cus- 
tomer, or a reporter, you can with fair accuracy 
judge the morale of any organization by the way 
you’re greeted by the boy in the outer office. If 
it’s a small organization, you can fire the boss and 
the office boy, and the spirit is perhaps altered. 
But when you have an organization of 320,000, 
with human links working night and day in cities, 
towns, and hamlets, on trains, on country roads, 
(Continued on page 126) 








How Postal Service Works 
With Business 


By Will H. Hays 


Postmaster General 


HE business men of the country do 

the bulk of postal business, and we 

think that their advice on postal matters 

is of very great importance; so we have 
utilized them as follows: 


Appointed a committee of five big 
business men to advise on the New York 
postal situation. 


We had a representative of a big manu- 
facturer sit in on the question of cost 
keeping in parcel post. 


The purchasing agent from one of the 
big railroads was asked to look over our 
methods of purchasing supplies. 


We have postmasters of the larger 
cities, who deal directly with big business 
men, come to Washington to advise with 
us on postal questions. 


The boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, and business men’s clubs are co- 
operating with us in the mail-early cam- 
paign. 

We are having the head of a big motor 
haulage company in New York look over 
our vehicle problem with a view to operat- 
ing this big transportation service on a 
more economical and uniform basis. 


Here are some of the things we have 
done as an aid to business: 


We are sending market reports and 
weather bureau reports through air mail 
radio stations to points all over the coun- 
try, especially into the farming com- 
munities. 


Nearly 200,000 indemnity claims, one- 
half of which came over from the previous 
administration, have been cleared up. 


We have asked the various postmasters 
to work through the civic bodies, boards 
of trade, and chambers of commerce in 
improving the postal service locally. 


We have concluded a number of parcel 
post and money order conventions with 
foreign countries, which will afford better 
opportunities for encouraging trade be- 
tween the United States and those coun- 
tries. Mail relations with Russia have 
been resumed after four years without any 
mail service. 


The sea-post service has been re-estab- 
lished, after having been discontinued 
during the war. This will speed up the 
dispatch of mail, because it will have been 
distributed for dispatch upon its arrival 
at port. 


A Bureau of Information has been 
established in Washington, where outside 
people having business with the various 
departments of the Government can se- 
cure information as to the location of the 
branch desired. 


The rural delivery service has been ex- 
tended by 205 more routes since March 
1, 1921, and 30,000 additional families 
are being supplied. The total number of 
families now being served is 6,355,060, on 
43,861 rural routes; length of routes, 
1,168,165 miles; miles of yearly travel 
on these routes, 352,536,235. 
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FACE THE FACTS 


New business methods are required 
to meet new business conditions 


Old methods invite failure 


This merchant is trying to meet present-day condi- 
tions with an out-of-date store system. 


@® He can’t get the records he needs. 


~@ He guesses about the amount of outstanding 
accounts. 


@) His customers get slow service. 

@ He gives no receipt to his customers. 

©) There is no incentive for his clerks to do better work. 
© He hasn’t been able to reduce expenses. 


He complains about conditions. 
He is discouraged. He fears failure. 
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FACE THE FACTS 


New model National Cash Registers 




















help merchants meet new conditions 


New methods insure success 


This merchant has installed a new model National 
Cash Register especially designed to help merchants 
meet new conditions. 


©® It gives necessary facts for managing his business. 
@) It provides an easy way to keep tax records. 
@) It gives quick, accurate service to customers. 


@ It prints a receipt for each customer. 
©) It helps clerks sell more goods. 
© It reduces overhead. 


He has made conditions in his store right. 
He is meeting present-day conditions suc- 
cessfully. 


A National Cash Register is the only 
machine that issues a receipt, indicates, 
adds, prints, classifies, and distributes 
records at the time of the sale, all in one 
operation. No figure work. No delays. 
No mistakes. Just read the totals. 
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It may seem at first glance a hard and cruel 
doctrine that the Government cannot take from 
the people the burdens and the responsibilities of 
existence. But under our system the people are 
the Government; whatever it has they supply. 
lf they cannot supply themselves directly, they 
cannot supply themselves indirectly through the 
Government. This principle has a very present 
application. There is a growing complaint at 
the recession of business activity. It is heard 
alike in agriculture, in transportation, and in in- 
dustry. It comes from managers, from investors 
and from employees. All are eagerly waiting and 
expecting the Government to restore business. It 
is recognized on all sides that there are readjust- 
ments in taxation now urgently required. They 
are being made. Credit is likewise being ex- 
tended to transportation, and agriculture is being 
relieved. But in America the Government does 
not make business. It can assist, it can open 
opportunity, but here the people of the nation 
make the business of the nation. All that can 
be done by the States or the Federal Government 
will be in vain without a proper attitude on the 
part of the people. No power on earth can im- 
mediately restore pre-war conditions. The only 
way to come back to them is to pay back and 
work back.—Vice-President Calvin Coolidge. 

*?¢.< 


A great part of the happiness of life consists 
not in fighting battles, but in avoiding them. A 
masterly retreat is in itself a victory —Longfel- 
low. 

* * * 


Sense from Wall Street 


What America needs most is a revival of 
piety, the kind mother and father used to have— 
piety that counted it good business to stop for 
daily family prayers before breakfast, right in 
the middle of the harvest; that quit work a half 
hour earlier Thursday night, so as to get the 
chores done and go to prayer-meeting ; that bor- 
rowed money to pay the preacher’s salary and 
prayed fervently in secret for the salvation of 
the rich man who looked with scorn on such un- 
business-like behavior. What is this thing which 
we are worshipping, but the vain repetition of 
what decayed nations fell down and worshipped 
just before their light went out? Great wealth 
never made a nation substantial nor honorable. 
There is nothing on earth that looks good that is 
so dangerous for a man or a nation to handle as 
quick, easy, big money. If you do resist its 
deadly influence the chances are that it will get 
your son. It takes greater and finer heroism to 
dare to be poor in America than to charge a 
trench.—Wall Street Journal. 

* * * 


The reason so many college boys fail is that 
they are full of theories; they think they know 
it all. A college course is a good thing, an 
excellent thing, but it must be given to the right 
kind of youth. Quite a number of the highest 
positions are filled by men who went through 
college but who had no false notions as to what 
was required of them when they entered busi- 
ness. No man is worth anything until he has 
gone into the heart of the battle and had his 
— subordinated to practice—Theodore N. 

ail. 


Make the Firm Successful 


If you’re working for a business firm, 
work to beat the band, 
Make the firm successful! 
Just act as though the whole blamed 
thing was resting in your hand. 
Make the firm successful ! 
Remember work can harm you not, 
So be a Johnny-on-the-spot, 
And let your every act and thought 
Make the firm successful! 


Just use your brain and plan to have 
each bit of work you do 
Make the firm successful ! 
Remember you yourself will be a huge 
success if you 
Make the firm successful ! : 
If you can’t work the proper way, 
Resign at once—this very day, 
And thus unwittingly you may 
Make the firm successful ! 
—The Gimlet. 
* * * 


Let all your things have their places; let each 
part of your business have its time. Resolve to 
perform what you ought; perform without fail 
what you resolve. Lose no time! Be always 
employed in something useful—Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

* * * 


Seems to me we need a new word to describe 
the fellow on whom hangs so much of our hope 
for a return to prosperous conditions. 

The optimist grins, the pessimist growls, but 
the fellow who is doing worth-while things, stak- 
ing out and developing great opportunities, the 
man of the hour, is the actomist. 

This country has nearly all the real money 
there is in the world to-day. Times seem slow 
because so much of this money is inactive. Lively 
dollars and prosperity mean much the same thing. 
The buying public is shaking off its lethargy and 
diffidence, and is entering upon a period of care- 
ful, considered buying. The actomist is a man 
who fits action to opportunity—his hour is here. 
—John Budd. 

-_ 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it every 
day, and at last we cannot break it—Horace 
Mann. 

* * * 


I am of the opinion that the basic thing to be 
desired in business is the establishment of confi- 
dence. So long as human relationships exist, the 
character of those relationships is going to be the 
most vital thing that concerns mankind. One 
of the most noticeable differences between men 
is the difference in the degree to which they have 
established themselves in the confidence of their 
communities, or in the confidence of that part 
of the business world in which they operate. 
Whether our problem is an economic problem, or 
a religious problem, or a social problem, we must 
deal with men as we find them, and the measure 
of our success in the handling of these problems 
will be very largely the measure of the confidence 
of men in us, or, the measure of confidence we 
can create—George C. Hubbs, vice-president 
Grant Motor Car Co. 





The primary duty of organized society is to 
enlarge the lives and increase the standards of 
living of all the people, not of any specia! class 
whatever. The waste of unempfoyment curing 
depressions; from speculation and over-produc- 
tion in booms; from labor turnover; from labor 
conflicts; from failure of transportation, fuel and 
power supplies; from excessive seasonal opera- 
tion; from lack of standardization; from loss in 
our processes and materials—all combine to rep- 
resent a huge deduction from the goods and sery- 
ices that we might all enjoy if we could doa 
better job of it—Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


A friend of mine tries to carry all the burdens 
of his business on his own shoulders. In his 
employ were some young men whom he intended 
to trust with responsibility within a year or so. 

Without warning he was taken sick and sent 
to the hospital. It was thought for a time he 
would not live. A business friend was given 
power of attorney and went in to look after his 
business. This man knew nothing about the de- 
tails of the business. He admitted this freely 
to the young men and said to them, “You fel- 
lows go ahead and do what you think ought to 
be done.” In two months my friend was back 
in his office. 

“Being sick had its advantages,” he said to 
me. “My business is now where I hoped it 
would be a year from now. My young men 
grew under the responsibility placed upon them 
and my affairs are in better shape than they 
ever were before.” 

The executive who does not delegate responsi- 
bility is a criminal. He is robbing his subordi- 
nates of their right to develop themselves, and 
he is robbing his business of the strength and 
wisdom which responsibility would give them. 

* * * 

“If the mind is occupied and full of big 
things,” said some very wise person, “it doesn't 
give the body a chance to be ill long. You can't 
be ill if your brain is healthy.” 

* * * 

A number of us were waiting at the first tee 
at the Winchester Golf Club. I heard one man 
ask another, “What kind of a fellow is Jones?” 
“What kind of a fellow is Jones?” repeated the 
other. He thought for a moment and then con- 
tinued. “I'll tell you. When you lose a ball 
he’s the kind of fellow who sits down near his 
ball and waits until you find yours.” 

* * * 

There is a delightful philosophy of life ex- 
pressed by George Borrow in that sentence, “I 
had no horses to ride, but I took pleasure in look- 
ing at them.” When we are wise we are able 
to see that it isn’t necessary for us to possess 
things in order to enjoy them. 

* ok & 

You can’t “crack” the Safe of Success. You 
have to work the combination—Pluck, Persever- 
ance and Work. A little cheerfulness, a smile 
or two, will make it slip around more easily. Oh, 
sure, go ahead and try to “crack” it, if you want 
to—you will be the only one sorry yourself. 
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Real Prosperity Is im Seeing Life in Its True 


mous railroad president. It was a wonder- 

ful great stone mansion in which he and 
his wife lived “alone” in a wealth of servants. 
There was a servant for this and a servant for 
that. Privacy was impossible, and life was one 
continual procession of appointments, director’s 
meetings, social functions, and the like. 

I remember at the Sunday dinner, while two 
butlers were waiting on the table, a third stood 
with a great pile of vouchers at the back of the 
railroad president’s chair. The meal consisted of 
many courses and the duties of this special butler 
consisted simply of putting in front of this rail- 
road president, between courses, a bunch of 
youchers he would sign. 

After dinner we went into the library and sat 
before the great fireplace. I asked him to tell me 
something about his early life. Briefly, it was 
this: 

He had graduated when a young man from an 
eastern technical school as a civil engineer. He 
was married immediately after graduation and he 
and his wife went in a construction train from 
New York westward to the Missouri River. This 
was as far as any rails had then been laid. After 
crossing the river, a camp fire was made and their 
home life started. From that point on he and his 
wife traveled and lived in a prairie schooner for 
more than three years—until the rails hit the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. Their first child 
was born in the prairie schooner. 

As these days came back to the memory of the 
man, his voice began to break and then tears came 
to the eyes of his tired wife. , 

“What’s the matter, dearest?” he said. “What’s 
the matter? You enjoyed those days, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I certainly did, and I wish 
we were back there now. Those were the days 
when we enjoyed real prosperity.” 

Take care—quote me correctly. Statistics do 
not teach that true success consists simply in re- 
turning back to nature and in leading the simple 
life. The hands of the clock can never be set 
back. We must adapt ourselves to existing con- 
ditions and not pleasant theories. True pros- 
perity depends upon a three-fold development. 
He who fails in any one is handicapped. Endur- 
ing investments call for health, happiness, and 
financial independence—that is, one should have 
enough income to be able to live as he should. 


Material Possessions Not Everything 


O NCE I spent Sunday at the home of a fa- 


_ But of these three things—health, happiness and 
independence—the last, which so many of us 
make the most important, is the least important 
of all. The investment of money in mere stocks, 
bonds, mortgages and other théngs is not a truly 
enduring investment. The real enduring invest- 
ments are in happiness, peace, and love—and the 
greatest of these is love. 

But why is it that we are so strenuously seeking 
the temporary investments and give so little time 
and thought to the real, enduring investments? 
We know that shrouds have no pockets—that 
some day we must give up every cent we have and 
that tomorrow may be the day. Why is it that 
with this knowledge we continually seek to accu- 
mulate more of material things when enduring in- 
vestments can be secured only as we give up more 
of such things? It is by distributing more, in- 


stead of accumulating more, first of ourselves and 


secondly of property, that we make investments 
that live forever. 

One reason why we all have the wrong point of 
view may be that money and things are so wrongly 
emphasized in the public schools and colleges. 
he world is going mad on hiring things done. 
Everyone wants to hire and buy rather than save 
or create. This especially applies to the education 
0: our children and the care of our families. Just 





Perspective 


By Roger W. Babson 


as soon as our children begin to know us we ship 
them to kindergarten, and then to public schools, 
and then away to a preparatory school and col- 
lege. I have done it with my own daughter ; but 
it is a crime, nevertheless. 

Fathers and mothers were supposed to be the 
teachers of their children. The home was sup- 
posed to be the school house. Children begin 
school altogether too young. Family prayers are 
infinitely more important than French or geome- 
try. The woodbox is of far greater value than 
chemistry or algebra. The subjects taught in 
our public schools are probably beneficial, but they 








Babson Says: 


E KNOW THAT shrouds have no 

pockets—that some day we must give 
up every cent we have and that tomorrow 
may be the day. 


HY IS IT that with this knowledge 

we continually seek to accumulate 
more of material things, when enduring in- 
vestments can be secured only as we give 
more of such things? 


T IS by distributing more, instead of ac- 
I cumulating more, first of ourselves and 
secondly of property, that we make invest- 
ments that lwe forever. 








do not compare in importance with those religious 
fundamental qualities which our young people so 
lack to-day. It is not more schools that we need 
to-day, but it is more religion in the schools which 
we already have and in the home which forms the 
background of our entire educational system. 

We fathers should give our families more time 
rather than more money. Our children now need 
more counsel and comradeship rather than more 
stocks and bonds. We are putting all the ship’s 
ballast on one side and if we are not careful, the 
ship will soon capsize. 

The solution of our investment troubles—as 
well as of our labor troubles—will come only as 
we give more of ourselves to our children and our 
employees. Both children and wage-workers need 
money; but money alone will neither satisfy nor 
save either. 

Yes, the real reason why people are so unable to 
make enduring investments when the opportunity 
arises, is because they are never trained to do it. 
The truth is that many are being trained in mak- 
ing the opposite kind. Let us not make such a 
mistake with our children. Let us not give 
greater emphasis to the unessentials than to the 
essentials. Let us not become hypnotized with the 
false idea of possession, remembering that pro- 
duction and not possession, that life and not 
money, should be the aim of our efforts. Finally, 
let us seek to produce with our time, influence, and 
money those qualities and other things which will 
make the world truly healthier, happier, and 
more prosperous. Then and only then shall we 
make the most enduring investments for our- 
selves, our families, and our communities. 

One Saturday night I returned from what most 
people would have called a very successful two 
months’ trip. I had been given luncheons by the 
leading Chambers of Commerce of the country 
and had spoken to numerous very large audiences 
where thousands had been turned away. All of 


these talks had caused very favorable comment in 
the newspapers of the cities visited. While away I 
had been elected to positions of power and in- 
fluence by some of America’s large corporations. 
Moreover, on my desk—upon my return—was a 
report showing that my business had just com- 
pleted its most prosperous year, earning profits 
many times greater than anything I had ever 
expected. 

Notwithstanding these things which are com- 
monly called “success,” I was tired and half sick. 
The next day on my way from church, I stopped 
in at the local drug store to tell the proprietor, 
“Tom West,” as he is commonly called, my trou- 
bles. I asked for some aspirin or something of 
the kind which he slowly tied up and gave to me. 
As I turned to go out, he called out: 


Basis of Prosperity 


“Roger, you think you are prosperous; but I 
say you are a damn fool.” 

For some days this thought clung to me until 
it seemed as if friend Tom was right. Prosperity 
consists not in fame, power, or money, but rather 
in health, happiness, love, and peace. Jesus said, 
“First seek the Kingdom of Heaven and all these 
other things will be added unto you.” Let us 
make sure that we get all the things to which 
Jesus referred. Let us not think that prosperity 
consists in having only houses, automobiles, 
stocks, and bonds. Let us remember that when 
Jesus said “all things” He had more in mind those 
spiritual things for which so many men give their 
lives. 

Of course, it is untrue to say that life is made 
up simply of the spiritual things. The person who 
has not a fair proportion of the material things is 
not prosperous; statistics do show that the 
Spiritual things—love, joy, peace, health, friends, 
and beauty—are more important. This means 
that you cannot judge a man’s prosperity by his 
position or his wealth. You can judge him only 
by God’s rating; not by Dunn’s or Bradstreet’s. 

Since “Tom West” opened my eyes, I have 
been getting a better perspective. It seems almost 
as if real prosperity is seeing life in its true per- 
spective. I wonder if many readers of this book 
are not also “damn fools”? We read a good deal 
about religion and business. At one time we hear 
of religion as the hand maid of business; another 
time business would appear to be almost neces- 
sary to religion. 

Do not we think too much about both religion 
and business and too little about life for which 
both religion and business exist? 





This is the last of a series of three excerpts 
from Roger W. Babson’s new book, “Endur- 
ing Investments,” printed by permission of the 
publishers—the Macmillan Company—in ad- 
vance of publication of this latest volume of 
Babsonian philosophy. 





There are three business policies all of which 
are right at times. We can best describe these 
policies by three words—Do; DeLay; Don’r. 

The first is positive; the second is tentative; 
the third is negative. 

The first policy’ is safest in hard times; the 
second is safest during any sudden change in 
business conditions, either for better or worse; 
and the third is safest in a boom period of great 
prosperity. 

The wisest policy, at present, is unquestionably 
the first. This is a time to be positive. It is a 
time to Do. ‘ 

In many trades the man who is active and posi- 
tive is as conspicuous to-day as the Washington 
Monument. He is standing up when his com- 
petitors are lying down. 

Just now an ounce of Do. is worth a ton of 
Don’t.—The Efficiency Magazine. 
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Behind Europe's Present Masque 


restlessness and _ dissatisfaction, is 
squarely in the way. of reconstruction. 

If one were asked to state briefly the funda- 
mental requirement of Europe, he could give the 
corrective in a single word—stability. 

In August and September I went about from 
place to place in Europe, and it was impressed 
upon me time after time how utterly lacking was 
that state of stability which is a prerequisite for 
every period of convalesence, whether it be of the 
individual or of society at large. 

We talk of the difficulties in the way of re- 
establishing financial credit or restoring the cur- 
rencies and reopening trade channels. These 
difficulties must be overcome, of course, but, ac- 
companying the remedy for the ills of finance 
and trade, must come a remedy for the abnormal 
state of mind that exists in an intensified degree. 

In Germany I talked with men whose voices 
shook with passion at the indignities which they 
said had been heaped upon their country. In 
France I talked with men whose anger was un- 
bounded at the thought of a modification of peace 
terms which might permit Germany to restore 
her strength to such a point where she could again 
repeat her war crime. It is the ears of men like 
these that are open to the voice of the propagan- 
dists, and it is the state of mind which they display 
that stands in the way of conciliation and a re- 
newal of mutual confidence. 

In Germany, at the moment, there is a deep 
resentment against the conditions imposed upon 


standing 


(Continued from page 119) 


the country by the Peace of Versailles. Resent- 
ment, perhaps, is a mild word to use, yet one 
hesitates to speak of anger and hatred, even 
though the German people, who describe them- 
selves as ground into helplessness by the in- 
demnity obligations, are developing within them- 
selves a resistance to the spirit of conciliation and 
co-operation out of which world-wide revival is 
to come. In France, the resentment against Ger- 
many matches the résentment in Germany against 
France. After all, France was the great victim 
of the war. Her country was overrun, her in- 
dustries destroyed, her homes ruined, her finances 
strained to the breaking point. France looks upon 
the reparations as vital to her prosperity; the 
indemnity is expected to be a means of rebuilding 
her industries and restoring her finances. Can 
one wonder then, that in France he is met with a 
hot protest against Germany’s plea that she is the 
betrayed victim of the Trianon Treaty? Can one 
wonder, also, that in France there is the dread 
that Germany, herself not invaded and her indus- 
tries intact, may be relieved from paying the 
penalty of her crime and, becoming strong again, 
hold over France a more sinister menace even that 
that of 1914? . 

But propaganda that holds up France for Ger- 
man execration, or pictures Germany as a colossus 
ready at all times to spring upon France does 
not help. restore that mental stability of which 
Europe stands in such present need. It is not 
political propaganda that is going to save Europe; 


rather it is a statesmanship that will pitch out of 
power those who go on preaching hatred ang 
revenge, and that will seek at once a program of 
conciliation and economic unity. Just how this 
will come is at the moment impossible to say. Per. 
haps it will have its start at the Washington dis. 
armament conference, for at that conference 
beyond doubt, the troubles that beset Europe wil] 
be discussed, and once the subject is opened, con. 
structive plans for a restoration of stability may 
come forth. 

Stability involves, first, a rebuilding of de. 
stroyed confidence, and, second, a willingness on 
the part of the people of every leading country to 
trade with one another again on the basis of 
credit. Stated thus the corrective sounds like 
simple one. It is not simple; it is the most com- 
plex that has ever been faced. It would be com. 
plex even without the persistent interference of 
political action in the economic field of Europe; 
it would be complex even were finance to gain 
an immediate mastery over the existing suspicions 
and hatreds which keep open the wounds left by 
the war and which hold Europe prostrate. 

It would appear, then, that what is essential is 
an economic unity that will operate in every civil- 
ized country to restore the basis of faith and 
credit. And a prerequisite to this economic unity 
is a statesmanship that will set out to give Europe 
a restored peace of mind which will conciliate 
hostile purposes, and provide a mutual under- 
standing of the tasks that are ahead. 








Pioneer of Package Merchandising 
(Continued from page 116) 


imagination, and, with his opinions as a base, the 
sales and art departments co-operate in the effort 
to submit a satisfactory carton. 

New salesmen are usually started out selling a 
single line and, as their familiarity with condi- 
tions increase, they work into handling the entire 
line. Men who have qualified to handle all the 
different lines might almost be termed “super- 
salesmen,” as they must have developed not only 
artistic and technical ability but a strong creative 
faculty and a distinctly constructive mind. 


Salesmen are stimulated in their work by a 
weekly sales letter, issued by the promotion de- 
partment, which keeps them informed on 
everything having a bearing on their work. This 
department sees to it that the men have a com- 
plete digest of all trade news, the operations of 
competing firms, and, in fact, everything of con- 
structive value in promoting sales. Sales meet- 
ings are held monthly for open discussion of 
changes in shipping requirements, railroad news, 
damage cases, and other matters given pre- 
liminary consideration in the news letter. 

Here are some instances of Gair Service: 

Ruined shipments were piling up damage 
claims for a well-known manufacturer whose 
shipping cases were of a quality to insure him 
full protection. Examination showed that they 
were long and flat—l1x16x4. Gair experts 
calculated that by doubling the depth and de- 
creasing the length and width, making a case 
8x11x8, they would secure the same carrying 
capacity with greatly increased strength. 


The shipper of a famous liquid product found 
that he had a continually increasing proportion 
of. shattered bottles. Changing the shipping 
cases brought no relief. The Gair company 
built a special case of corrugated stock, devised 
especially to meet the client’s needs. This was 
supplemented by single-faced corrugated strips 
inside the cartons, and the breakage was checked 
at once. 

In a definite, planned campaign to reduce ex- 
penses a change of three-fourths of an inch in 
the dimensions of a coffee carton cut printing 





costs 40 per cent. and reduced the cost of stock 
over 16 per cent. 

The manufacturer of a medicinal oil found 
that the weight of his bottles pushed open the 
bottom of the carton, frequent breakage result- 
ing. The Gair company devised a special lock- 
device for the bottom of the carton which held 
the bottles secure, but did not alter the appear- 
ance of the box. 

Scientifically created packages are one means 
of building sales. They have been one of the 
great factors in widening and intensifying’ the 
international distribution of such firms as the 
National Biscuit Company, Arbuckle Brothers, 
the American Sugar Refining Company, the 
Beechnut Packing Company, and many others. 





Will Hays, P. M. G., Measures Up to 
Man’s-Sized Job 
(Continued from page 121) 


in airplanes, everywhere—then you have a man- 
power problem! 

Mr. Hays has just that. 

And the wisest thing that Solomon forgot is 
that you can judge a man by the way he judges 
those beneath him. Accordingly, if you want to 
know Will Hays, catch these sincere phrases, 
anent his fellow men. 

Said he, “I would reiterate that the idea that 
labor is a commodity was abandoned 1921 years 
ago last Easter.” And he means just that. 

“I am determined,” he said, “in all seriousness, 
to go to great lengths to develop in the department 
the spirit that we are 320,000 partners. 

“We are trying to develop a welfare depart- 
ment.” 

At that point I interrupted him with the sug- 
gestion that some had overplayed the welfare 
game a bit—too much enthusiasm on this score, 
experience had proved ,was apt to be too much! 

He listened attentively. I told him how an 
employer had remonstrated at a meeting: with his 
men that he. had gone past the limit to get a wel- 
fare department, and how a grouch had there- 
uoge grumbled, “I thought that’s where ye’d got 
it !” 

Then the P. M. G. hit the nail on the head: 





“There’s no idea here,” he said, “to have wel- 
fare work in lieu of wages; our welfare work 
must be a development of the employees them- 
selves—that I know, is the point you’re driving 
at. Paternalism is as obnoxious to me as to any 
other American. 

“There is no doubt about the quality of postal 
employees—there is no better set of men and 
women in the world. They have the brains and 
they have the hands to do this job well. 

“There is nothing original about our effort to 
humanize the postal service. Every large indus- 
try in the country has adopted welfare measures. 

“If we can improve the spirit and actual condi- 
tions of the 320,000 men and women who do this 
job, that in itself is an accomplishment; and it is 
just as certain to bring a consequential improve- 
ment in the service as tomorrow’s sun. When I 
took hold here, it seemed to me that the field in 
which the greatest progress could be made in the 
shortest time was in the welfare of the men and 
women engaged in the work. 

“This is a service institution; it is not an insti- 
tution for profit or politics. You can’t expect men 
and women to give service if they are to be the 
shuttlecocks of politics. The men and women who 
constitute the great army of our co-workers are 
doing a distinct service, and they are entitled to 
an appreciation commensurate with the efficiency 
and importance of that service. The first element 
of a proper appreciation is to make certain that 
honest and efficient service shall be honestly recog- 
nized, and that the merit system shall control 
without any subterfuges in any circumstances 
whatever. 

“First, we are striving to make such rectifica- 
tions as in all decency and fairness must be made 
to assure a square deal. 

“Second, we are striving to strengthen and 
broaden the Civil Service at every point possible 
to the end that merit shall rule. 

“Third, with absolute fidelity we are striving to 
put the entire service upon a purely business basis 
so sound and so serviceable that no political party 
will ever again dare attempt to ignore or evade its 
rightful duty to our 320,000 employees.” 

And the Postmaster General is “getting away 
with it.” 
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Union Oil’s Past Throws Bad Light On Merger 


promoters in the organization of new oil 
stock companies had become so keen that, 


we PETITION among big bankers and 


the middle of 1919, there was an actual 


toward Py! ; 
scarcity of material in the form of suitable oil 
properti ; out of which to construct sizable com- 
panies. 


In the light of events as now viewed, that ex- 
plains- partly, at least—why the Union Oil Com- 
pany of Delaware was never the success it set out 
to be, and why there has recently been revealed a 
most disappointing anti-climax to its boasted plans 
for expansion into a “great oil company.” 

That anti-climax—which will have been enacted 
by the time this is in print, provided present plans 
do not miscarry—is the passing of control to the 
Royal Dutch-Shell, Europe’s most powerful oil 
combination, the interests of which are diametric- 
ally opposed to our own national interests in the 
realms of petroleum. The surrender comes, too, 
in the face of widespread public resentment in this 
country against handing over to foreigners any 
more of our diminishing petroleum reserves. 

The Union Oil Company of Delaware, like most 
promotions, had its inception in stock market mo- 
tives; it was a vehicle for unloading a collection 
of properties, at high valuations. The company 
was formed in the late summer of 1919, and the 
stock selling campaign did not get under full head- 
way until fall. Before any considerable progress 
had been made, the bear market was in full swing, 
and plans were spoiled. But the public was 
“landed” with a very substantial amount of stock, 
probably running into the millions. 

Many prominent bankers were identified with 
the Union Oil promotion; hence it became neces- 
sary to inject some properties which would give 
an appearance of substantialness to the enterprise. 


Commonwealth Stock Over-Valued 


That was accomplished in unique manner, to say 
the least. The new company took over at organi- 
zation about $19,000,000 (book value) in stock of 
the Union Oil Company of California, an emi- 
nently successful and long-established company 
which had been earning handsome profits and 
paying large dividends. The jokers—there were 
two—were that the interest in the California 
company was a minority one and that its original 
cost to those who turned it over to the Union Oil 
of Delaware was not divulged. 

The new company also got upon organization 
practically 100 per cent. of the stock of the Colum- 
bia Oil Producing Company, at a cost of $4,500,- 
000. The Columbia Company was likewise an 
established, though small, enterprise which had 
been earning good dividends. But before it was 
sold to the Union Company, it was stripped of its 
cash to the extent of more than $1,000,000, and 
left in a weakened financial condition and in debt. 
Obviously, its ability to continue the payment of 
dividends was impaired. 

The most significant transaction of all was con- 
summated about a month later. It involved the 
acquisition, at a cost of $14,000,000 in stock, of 
the Commonwealth Petroleum Corporation. 
Many of those who organized the Union Oil 
Company of Delaware were heavily interested in 
Commonwealth. As a matter of fact, one of the 
primary purposes in organizing Union was appa- 
rently to provide a vehicle for the further financ- 
ing of Commonwealth. 

Ostensibly, Commonwealth had a collection of 
very valuable properties in California, Wyoming 
and elsewhere, but actually the only unit which 
had developed any considerable oil production was 
the one operated in California, which had pro- 
duced, in 1918, about 627,000 barrels from which 
it had earned less than half a million dollars. 
Commonwealth’s other properties consisted mostly 
of prospective oil lands, a considerable portion of 


Why Royal Dutch Gained Con- 
trol Is Shown by History of 
Union Oil of Delaware 


By Laurence Beech 


which had failed to develop oil; in addition it had 
some $3,000,000 in cash, raised by sale of stock. 
Altogether, Commonwealth had earned in the ten 
months prior to its acquisition by Union Oil a net 
balance of $460,000. 

The $14,000,000 valuation was made to appear 
reasonable by an advance in Commonwealth stock 
in the market prior to the merger and by official 
statements that the company was rapidly increas- 
ing its earnings by developing its properties and 
that “the net income for the ten months ended 
October 31, 1919, does not reflect the earning ca- 
pacity of the Commonwealth companies. . . 








Exaggerated Statements 


NTRINSIC VALUES” was the slogan 

used tn the early stages of the stock sell- 
ing campaign in Union Oil of Delaware. Un- 
wary investors were attracted by it and bought 
Union Oil as an investment. They believed, 
moreover, that the promiment bankers and 
captains of industry who sponsored the enter- 
prise were supporting st because they, too, 
believed in the estimates of “intrinsic value.” 
As a matter of fact, anyone with experience 
in the oil tndustry knows how ridiculous it és 
to prate about “éntrinséc values” in respect to 
undeveloped oil properties. They are Specu- 
lative, with a capital “S.” 

Here are some extracts from a cwcular 
used to sell stock, and signed by C. H. 
Schlacks, president of the company: 

“Tt és the purpose of the company to assist 
in the development of the operating proper- 
ties to the end that thew earning power will 
more nearly approximate what may be re- 
garded as a reasonable return on éntrinséc 
Se... 


“The net worth of the properties of the 
Columbia Company, based on a careful con- 
sideration of sts land, leases, refinerses, pipe 
lines, marketing stations and equipment is, I 
am informed, not less than $8,000,000.” . . . 

“Based on the values of the propertses here- 
tofore given . . . the interest to be owned 
by the Union Oil Company in them, together 
with its cash reserve, is approxmately 
$63.900.000 or $63 a share for each of the 
1,008,000 shares of this company to be 
issued.” . 

“A growth of earnings to approximate 
satisfactory rates of return on the assets to be 
acquired by the company which are valued 
above at $63,900,000 would éndicate: 


Equivalent per Rate on 
Rate earned share for price of 
on assets 1,008,000 shares $40 a share 
5% $3.19 79% 
10% 6.39 15.9% 
15% 9.58 23.9% 
20% 12.78 31.9% 


The facts are that the company spent sts 
entire $10,000,000 organization cash plus a 
million or two én surplus earnings, in develop- 
ing properties and adding new ones during 
1920, and had the benefit that year of record 
high oil prices and unprecedented demand 
for petroleum, vet earned less than $4.000,000 
net, or about 514% on the $63,900,000 “valu- 
ation.” The stock. meanwhile, declined from 
above $40 to $20 a share. 








The total net oil production for 1919 was later re- 
ported to have been 628,900 barrels compared with 
627,000 barrels in 1918. 

It was also officially estimated that the Columbia 
Oil Producing Company would produce in 1919 
1,500,000 barrels of oil. It actually produced 
1,001,000 barrels net, according to the later records. 

Nor were the optimistic estimates of the or- 
ganizers even approached in the following year, 
notwithstanding the expenditure of huge sums in 
new drilling. At the end of 1920, the net daily 
average production of the combined companies 
(Commonwealth and Columbia) was at the rate of 
1,851,775 barrels annually, an insignificant in- 
crease over the combined production of 1919. And 
there was practically no increase in the rate of 
earnings, despite the fact that higher prices were 
obtained for the oil and notwithstanding the large 
amount of money expended on development work. 

Returning for a moment to the organization, it 
should be stated that in addition to the properties 
enumerated above, the bankers supplied $10,000,- 
000 or so in cash. Against the combined assets 
there were issued 1,365,000 shares of stock, which 
was offered publicly at $40 a share and supported 
in the market at around that price, where it rep- 
resented a valuation on the entire property of 
about $55,000,000, or $5,000,000 more than the 
book value placed on the assets. 

Earnings of the operating subsidiary companies 
were then running at the rate of about $1,200,000 
per annum, dividends on Union Oil of California 
stock were $1,250,000 per annum, and interest on 
the $10,000,000 cash balance in the treasury at 6 
per cent. amounted to $600,000. The total dem- 
onstrated earning power of the entire proposition 
was, therefore. slightly in excess of $3,000,000. 
or hardly more than 5%4% on the valuation at 
which the promoters were inviting the public to 
buy stock. 


Insiders Tried to Unload Stock 


There is no available statement showing exactly 
what the original properties earned in the year 
following organization of Union Oil; the com- 
pany’s reports include earnings from properties 
subsequently purchased. It is sufficiently conclu- 
sive, however, to say that the inclusion of the 
earnings from such newly acquired properties. 
which, it is known, added very largely to the oil 
production of the company, resulted in total net 
profits for 1920, of only $3,897,092. 

Strenuous efforts were made to unload Union 
Oil stock during 1920 by the circulation of opti- 
mistic—not to say exaggerated—estimates of 
earnings, and by broadcast dissemination of 
“tips,” supposedly emanating from “high” quar- 
ters and based largely upon. the assertion that 
Percy Rockefeller was back of the enterprise. 
That assertion carried with it, to the mind of the 
lay investor at least, the idea that Standard Oil 
prestige would be a factor in the success of the 
new company. Asa matter of fact, Percy Rocke- 
feller was not a member of the charmed circle of 
able and experienced men who dominated Stand- 
ard Oil affairs, nor was he ever responsible for 
Standard’s policies or success in the oil business. 
But he was heavily interested in the Common- 
wealth Petroleum Corporation at the time of the 
merger with Union. 

The Rockefeller name was not the only one 
“played up” prominently in the stock selling cam- 
paign. Gates W. McGarrah, president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank; Charles H. 
Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust Co.; James H. 
Perkins, Frederick W. Allen, John S. Drum, 
president of Savings Union Bank and Trust Co.. 
San Francisco, and other prominent names in the 
banking and industrial world were displayed on 
the board of directors, as a badge of merit for 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Views of Lesdere 


(Continued from page 111) 


the importers’ countries. “The most ef- 
ficient aid,” he added, “can be extended 
by the American investor by investment 
in the securities of the Edge law banks. 
These banks can hold the Ter Meulen 
bonds as a security to finance foreign 
trade by American exporters. The ma- 
chinery has already been provided 
through these banks and by the War 
Finance Corporation. All that is needed 
is liberal support of these credit instru- 
ments to thoroughly and fully revive 
foreign trade.” 


No Alliance with Europe 


George Harvey, United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, in a speech be- 
fore the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, dispelled all hopes of an al- 
liance between Great Britain, France 
and the United States, declaring that it 
was futile to hope for such a relation- 
ship. Ambassador Harvey declared 
that supply and demand constituted the 
basic law of all industry, and a period 
of what normally would be termed over- 
production should now follow the long 
period of under-production. 

That the Bolshevist regime in Russia 
is drawing to an end is the opinion of 
Elihu Root. He is quoted as follows: 
“There is abundant evidence that the 
Bolshevist terror is drawing steadily to- 
ward its downfall. Of course the at- 
tempt to reverse economic laws and to 
ignore the most deeply-seated impulses 
of human nature was certain to fail. It 
was only a question of time. Apparently 
the time is not to be very long.” 


Cuba Still Depressed 


The situation in Cuba is not very 
promising, according to Albert J. 
Carillo, an attorney from Havana. “We 
have always depended upon the sugar 
crop,” said Dr. Carillo. “If sugar goes 
right everything is right, but apart from 
our sugar situation being somewhat 
uncertain, the financial situation is most 
unsatisfactory. Since the several bank 
failures last year there has been a lack 
of confidence. People withdrew their 
money from the banks—at least as much 
as they could get—and have never put 
it back. The banks have to hold on to 
what they have, and the crisis in the sugar 
situation keeps the trouble going.” 

George R. Meyercord, president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, ad- 
dressing the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, said the railroad brotherhoods 
“must be taught a lesson and a perma- 
nent one.” “They will have to learn,” 
he said, “that their entire policy of 
coercion must cease. The Government, 
through the Railroad Labor Board, must 
permit manufacturing interests to ap- 
pear and present proof of what private 
enterprise can afford to pay and is pay- 
ing in the way of deflated wages in in- 
dustrial crafts similar to crafts em- 
ployed by the railroads in their shops. 
For the Railroad Labor Board to es- 
tablish a wage rate for a carpenter, 
machinist, boiler maker, etc., means es- 
tablishment of that rate for private 
industry. It is self evident that with 
the first reasonably large demand for 
labor private industry’s costly effort in 
effecting a necessary deflation of wages 


will have been completely in vain un- 
less the Railroad Labor Board keeps 
hands off competitive labor rate 
making.” 

Bradstreet states: “Reports from the 
leading industries show unusual liveliness 
in buying or in inquiries for railroad cars, 
and also preparations apparently making 
for buying of steel rails; these latter for 
next year’s delivery. In some instances 
business in dry goods, clothing and wear- 
ing apparel with jobbers is not so active 
as is distribution of groceries and other 
foodstuffs, which have been stimulated by 
the advance of the season.” 

Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Co., speaking of 
outlook for 1922, said that in the past 
month his company had received more 
orders than in any month during the 
war, and that they were almost over- 
whelmed with business that they had 
not anticipated. 


Endorse Hughes’ Plan 


Secretary of State Hughes’ plan for 
the limitation of armaments has met 
with the universal commendation of the 
nation’s business and financial leaders. 
Among those who strongly endorse the 
plan are Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; James Speyer, interna- 
tional banker; Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank; 
Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co.; A. Barton Hep- 
burn, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank of New York; EI- 
bert H. Gary, chairman of the U. S. 
Stee] Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Wilson Administration. 





Union Oil’s Past Throws Bad 
Light on Merger 
(Continued from page 127) 


the company and as a guarantee of com- 
petent and conservative management. 

All of which did not suffice to make the 
stock market campaign a success, how- 
ever, if we may credit the reports with 
which Wall Street has been regaled for 
months past. For it has become an open 
secret that insiders are still loaded up with 
unsold stock which they have been carry- 
ing for two years or more in the vain 
hope that improved general market con- 
ditions would give them a chance to “get 
out.” Hence, it may be believed that the 
capitulation to Royal Dutch-Shell, a 
buyer willing to help them out of a hole 
provided it was afforded an opportunity 
to appropriate some more of America’s 
oil reserves, was dictated by personal 
motives. 

And the game cannot yet be regarded 
as ended; the Union insiders, presumably, 
still have their stock. But in turning 
over control of the assets represented 
by the stock to foreign interests it may 
be safely surmised that insiders saw 
compensatory possibilities in the future, 
which might aid in the final unloading 
of their holdings. It will be interesting 
to watch developments, but one should 
be wary of future representations about 
the value of the stock. 
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THERE are about 1084 bonds and 
768 stocks listed on the New Yor; 
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there are literally thousands of for. 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
average investor finds the s<lection 
of the right investment a most dif. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Prospects of Armament Limitation Aid Sentiment 
—Final Stages of Fall Rally 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


1919 


1920 
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, tow profound sensation caused by 
America’s definite plan for the 
limitation of naval armaments is in 
sharp contrast to the confusion of mind 
that marked the opening of the Ver- 
sailles’ peace conference. It augurs 
well for the peace of the world, and 
for relief from taxation which has all 
along pressed heaviest on profit-making 
initiative in industry and on so-called 
“unearned” incomes. Thus, it has a deep 
significance for the investor; perhaps 
far in the future, but real enough to be 
compelling in prospect and to become 
an immediate factor in shaping senti- 
ment, 

Most of all, perhaps, it will serve to 
compose Europe, racked by conflicting 
aims and desires and at the mercy of 
Germany’s decrepit currency. Should 
order and any degree of financial sound- 
ness be evolved out of Europe’s chaos, 
the stimulating effect upon the rest of 
the world would be incalculable. But 
such a result is set back so far in the 
future by the pressing seriousness of 
present conditions abroad that appre- 
hension must still remain in the back 
of men’s, minds until a way out, other 
than relief from war-made_ taxation, 
may be seen. 

It is to be hoped, however, that such 
harmony among the big powers as will 
permit of a ten years’ naval holiday 
may be bent to other purposes with 
quite as sweeping results. 

Getting down to the hard facts of 
the present, there is nothing in the de- 
limitation of armaments to suggest 
larger margins of profit for industrial 
corporations; and when _ speculative 
stocks are under consideration the 
problem of paring costs down to a 
proper relation to obtainable selling 
prices should be foremost. The great- 
est obstacle to uniform improvement in 
business is still the inequality of the 
general price structure. For instance: 
a leading packer declares that 7 cents 
a pound for hogs is a “crazy price,” 
with corn selling at 25 to 35 cents a 
bushel; a banker close to the textile 
industry says that mills must advance 
prices on cotton goods when they begin 
to work on recent purchases of raw 
material, but he doubts the ability of 
purchasing power to sustain a pricé 
netessary to make a profit; attempts to 
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adjust wages are retarded by a stub- 
born cost-of-living; building costs are 
still so high as to foster burdensome 
rents; automobile tires are below the 
pre-war level, but clothing and butter 
and eggs and other things that the 
working man must have are still high. 

Before American industry can see a 
clear way ahead—an outlook which will 
permit of the hope that surplus produc- 
tion may be disposed of in foreign 
markets—the labor cost must be re- 
duced to bring finished products with- 
in the range o1 buying power. 

In view of the difficult adjustments 
that must yet be made, improvement 
that has already occurred should be 
regarded, it appears, as merely a pre- 
liminary spurt; and in many lines price 
adjustments may also prove to have 
been merely preliminary to the final ad- 
justment. Steel production in October 
was one-third larger than in September 
and twice as great as in July; but no 
one conversant with the industry expects 
this rate of gain to continue. Special 
reasons lie back of it: manufacturers, 
loaded up with inventories, practically 
ceased buying when prices broke; they 
went to extremes of conservatism. And 
the recovery has been just as sharp as 
was the slump. Although measured in 
prices rather than in volume of busi- 
ness, the recovery in oil has come about 
through similar causes. May not what 
has happened in cotton and grain be a 
warning to those who count too much 
on a rapid transition from depression to 
prosperity. 

Public utility stocks, such as Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, Consoli- 
dated Gas, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
North American, and Philadelphia Co., 
will likely continue to feel the effects 
of accumulative purchases. The better 
rails, selected on the basis of known 
earnings results, should also hold their 
gains well. Among the standard rails 
the good earners are Atchison, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Lackawanna, Illinois 
Central, Southern Pacific, and Union Pa- 
cific. Of the speculative issues, these 
stocks have shown good results, in the 
order mentioned: Colorado & Southern, 
Rock Island, “Nickel Plate,” Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, St. 
Louis Southwestern, Texas & Pacific, 
and St. Louis-San Francisco. 
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Copper Outlook Better 
OPPER metal is finding a better 
market than for several months 

past, and the price has recovered to 
above the 13-cent level. The big rise 
during the war almost put the metal in 
the luxury class, except for war mate- 
rials where it was a prime necessity, 
and the natural result was that so-called 
substitutes for copper made _ great 
headway. Not so long ago, so impress- 
ed had some persons become with the 
invasion of cast steel into the former 
exclusive realm of copper and brass 
in various items of building hardware, 
there was much talk about the permanent 
abandonment of the red metal by many 
of its former users. But copper is 
rapidly coming into its own again, aided 
to no small extent by the Copper & 
Brass Research Association, which, 
strange as it may seem, has started out 
to “sell” over again a metal known and 
used for thousands of years. The re- 
sponse of the copper stocks to signs of 
improvement in the industry is shown in 
the following table: 


71921 Price Range—, 
Now Advance 
4 1 


Chile 

Chino 

Inspiration 

Miami 

Nevada § 
Shattuck-Arizona ... 5 
Utah Copper 


Paper’s Outlook Brightens 


International Paper, it is reported, 
has increased operations to about 60 
per cent. of capacity, and the tendency 
toward improvement continues. Of 
course, the big decline in newsprint quo- 
tations has taken the “velvet” out of 
profits, but considering the financial po- 
sition of the company, which has been 
enormously strengthened out of war 
profits, it is difficult to be other than 
very optimistic over the prospects of 
the common stock. In 1920, fully $52 
a share—a dollar a week!—was earned 
on the common, and at the close of the 
year net working capital stood at $26,- 
000,000. There is $24,771,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock outstanding, 
and less than $20,000,000 common, and 
funded debt has been reduced from $12,- 
053,000 in 1917, to $6,651,500 in 1920. 
The profit and loss surplus stands at 
$32,818,000 in the consolidated balance 
sheet and is backed up by a very liquid 
condition. The “book value” of the 
common stock actually figures out at 
fully $261 per share. There would seem 
to be great long-pull speculative pos- 
sibilities in Paper common, now selling 
under $60 a share. 


Steel Merger Talk 


A merger of independent steel com- 
panies to prepare for the period of 
competition that is bound to follow the 
past several years of “sellers’ markets” 
would be quite a logical development. 
It would bring about a saving in gener- 
al overhead, a lumping of raw material 
resources, much saving in duplicate 
equipment, and the natural allotment 
of specialized lines of manufacture to 
plants best situated to handle them. 
Consequently, merger talk is going the 
rounds again—but there is no official 
confirmation. The tape will probably 
tell the story; when, as, and if it be- 
comes necessary to tell it. 


The Turn in Alcohol? 


Recent reports that the price of alco- 
hol (for industrial purposes only) has 
risen from 26 to 35 and 40 cents a gallon 


may indicate that the turn has come 
for Industrial Alcohol. Sales have been 
reported on the increase, and it is un- 
derstood that the company has taken 
a substantial contract from a leading 
automobile manufacturing concern for 
a large quantity of chemical used in 
making imitation leather. No names are 
mentioned, but it would perhaps be a 
good guess to connect the order with 
the Ford company, which, not so long 
ago, purchased many tons of cordite 
from the Government to be used for 
the same purpose. Alcohol is used so 
extensively in such a great variety of 
chemical and manufacturing processes 
that the turn in this industry might be 
expected to follow any general improve- 
ment throughout the country, though it 
might be accelerated—as seems to have 
been the case—by gains in closely allied 
lines. Because of dividend uncertain- 
ties, Alcohol common has been holding 
close to its low of the year, but definite 
favorable developments could easily 
bring a sharp speculative upturn. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 


A wave of buying, comparable only 
to that which has swept over the bond 
list, has brought public utility stocks 
to the front of the speculative stage. 
The great majority of such stocks are 
classified as “unlisted,” and are traded 
in “over the counter.” There are, how- 
ever, a few representative issues listed 
on the Stock Exchange, and a very 
promising one of these is Pacific Gas 
& Electric. This company has reported 
a balance of $2,185,884 after preferred 
dividends for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1921, against only $1,495,103 
for the corresponding period of 1920. 
Translated into terms of the common 
stock, earnings per share were nearly 
$6.50 for the nine months, or at the rate 
of about $8.50 for the year, against $6.30 
for 1920, $5.33 for 1919, and $4.65 for 
1918. Pacific Gas & Electric common has 
paid 5 per cent. for the past three years; 
at its present price, around 65, it yields 
7.7 per cent. But, as the stock has ad- 
vanced about 20 points from the low 
of the year, it would seem to be wise 
to await a reaction before making new 
commitments. 


North American 


North American has possibilities of 
leadership among listed public utility 
stocks. Dividends were paid on the 
common stock at the annual rate of 5 
per cent. for eleven years previous to 
the recent recapitalization. In the re- 
capitalization, one share of new 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred and one 
share of new common stock, both $50 
par value, were exchanged for each 
share of old common stock. Eventu- 
ally, the preferred stock may prove to 
be in the nature of a stock dividend or 
bonus for the old stockholders, because 
it appears entirely probable that North 
American common will in time. be ad- 
vanced to a dividend basis equal to the 
old common. Earnings for 1920, as ap- 
plied to the new capitalization, show 
better than $11 a share on the new com- 
mon, and earnings for the twelve months 
ended Aug. 31, 1921 indicate about $14 
a share for the new common, which is 
currently paying only $3 annually. The 
company, which is a holding concern 
with a number of street railway and 
electric light and power subsidiaries, 
has no funded debt and there is only 
$14,896,650 of each of the two classes of 
stock outstanding. > 











HOW TO ANALYZE | 
OIL STOCKS 


Before buying even the most 
seasoned oil securities 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


1, Which oil companies 
have now the greatest 
production in propor. 
tion to capitalization, 


. Which company shows 
greatest earning power 
per share. 


. Which companies rep. 
resent complete cycles 
their stocks accord. 
ingly being benefited 
by prosperity in any 
branch of the oil in- 
A dustry. 


personal 

. Which company js 
brokerage likely to show greatest 
Service increase in production 
and net earnings in 
1921-1922. 


We_ have prepared a most unique 
analysis with chart, showing at a 
glance which of the oil stocks should 
benefit most and therefore offer the 
greatest profit-making possibilities at 
current prices, which may be had by 
investors on request. 








We invite accounts for cash, on 
Margin, or on 
Convenient Payments 
The above analysis, also particulars 


of our Convenient Payment plan, may 
be had on request for F-15. 


STILWELL 
LEFFLER & LOWE 


MEMBERS 
CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE, N. Y. 


40 Exchange Place 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Knickerbocker Bidg., Broadway & 42d St. 
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EW YORK CITY 




















Scientific Methods of 
Investing and Trading 
in Stocks 


A free 100-page booklet, written by an 
eminent financial authority, contain- 
ing among other subjects 


Investment and Market Conditions 
Investing for Income 
Investing for Profit 
Averaging an Investment 
- Limited Averaging 
Using Stop Loss Orders 
This booklet is the result of many years of 
scientific study, and it has helped thousands of 
investors and traders to use correct methods 
in their operations. The booklet will be sent 


to anyone free of charge, including our bi- 
weekly financial publication 


‘Income Building” 

Ask for P-5 
ROGERS & SULLIVAN 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New’Y>rk; 
46 Cedar Street, New York 
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Mid-West Subscribers 
Receive our Service 
Next Morning 


Our 20th Century Mail Service places Chi- 
cago and near by subscribers just as close to the 
Stock Market as New York Subscribers. Full 
information of this Service—also of our Wire 
Service—on request. 


A War Stock 


is now being recommended by this Bureau. Our 
subscribers have information that leads them to 
believe this stock should reach at least half of 
its former high price. 

Our Daily Service is only $10 for a trial month, 
while our Weekly Service is $5 a month. 


For full particulars write Dept. F-26 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
In Continuous Existence 32 Years 
44 Broad Street New York 
(Wall Street Journal Bldg.) 
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Opportunities 


FORBES 


for Investors 


Investment Group of Steel and Equipment Pre- : 
ferred Stocks to Yield 6.8 Per Cent 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


REFERRED stocks of investment 
P rating are already beginning to feel 
the force of the same fundamental fac- 
tors of declining interest rates and 
decreasing commodity prices that have 
been at the bottom of the broad and 
sustained advance in the standard bond 
jist. Like bonds, preferred stocks yield 
4 fixed income and fluctuate in quoted 
value as the desirability of this income 
increases or decreases, the desirability 
being indicated by the cost of money 
and its purchasing power. 

It is almost a certainty that money 
rates will work downward over the 


investment, with a dividend record of 
21 years. There is only $30,000,000 out- 
standing, with no funded debt between 
earning power and assets. The company 
is one of the best financed concerns in 
the country; and for the past ten years 
average annual earnings have been suf- 
ficient to cover preferred dividends 
three times over. This stock should 
go tar in a strictly investment market. 

American Locomotive preferred is 
also an excellent investment. There is 
$25,000,000 of the 7 per cent. cumulative 
issue outstanding, and funded debt, con- 
sisting entirely of bonds of constituent 











Annual 


Amer. Car & Foundry...7 N.C. 21 


Amer. Locomotive ...... 7 cum. 20 
Amer. Steel Foundries...7 cum. *2 
Baldwin Locomotive ....7 cum. 10 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 8 cum. 5 
iS; HRS cca c ceases 7 cum. 20 








*Issued in 1919. 


| Steel and Equipment Preferreds 


7—Dividends—, ——-Earning Power—, -—Price Range—, Yield 
Years Annual Number High Now 
Rate Paid Average Years 1919 About Cent. 


Per 


21.02 10 119 112 6.3 
22.83 10 110 108 6. 


48.89 2 96 89 79 
25.29 9 112 102 69 
61.11 4+ 116 103 78 
30.19 10 117 112. 6.3 








OUR 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


makes it possible for the small investor 
to purchase high grade investment 
stocks or bonds under very easy terms 
of payment. It @ means of sys- 
tematic saving. 

This method of buying is particularly 
attractive at the present time, im that 
it enables investors to avail themselyes 
of present opportunities without mek- 
ing a cash outlay of the full purchase 
price, : 


OUR 
WEEKLY FINANCIAL DIGEST 


is devoted to investment securities 
and is considered by many to be ome 
of the best. Send for A today. 


Cc. P. DOW & CO. 


Founded 1892 
Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange 
of New York 


18 State Street BOSTON 1 


























next several years; and the rapidity of 
this decline will be checked, so far as 
may now be foreseen, by only two fac- 
tors: (1) Foreign financing based on 
reparations and for the purpose of re- 
construction abroad, and domestic fi- 
nancing mainly for the account of the 
railroads; (2) gradual contraction of 
note circulation here and abroad. There 
is nothing certain, on the other hand, 
as to the course of general business 
over even the nearby future—the next 
year or so—and the consensus of worth- 
while opinions seems to be that recov- 
ery, at best, will be slow. 

Therefore, the best speculative, as 
well as investment, opportunities seem 
to lie in bonds and preferred stocks of 
known reliability as interest and divi- 
dend payers. The speculator and inves- 
tor who confines his attention to 
investment issues will be spared the 
anxiety attendant upon industrial uncer- 
tainty, while, should expectations of 
business recovery be exceeded, his posi- 
tion will become the more secure. 

There are numerous industrial pre- 
lerred stocks now in a rather insecure 
position as to dividends, or which have 
omitted or reduced payments, which will 
recover very sharply in the next year or 
two. But it is too early to attempt to 
pick out those that will likely survive, 
without incurring all the risks of hasty 
judgment. There are in the industrial 
list, however, a number of preferred 
stocks which may be graded from good 
to excellent, and which may be assem- 
bled into a group investment carrying 
4 Minimum of risk. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed six preferred stocks 
chosen from the steel and equipment 
8toups. They are representatives of 
‘wo industries which, while they may 
still be several months from the actual 
turning point, have probably seen the 
Worst of depression; and they range 
‘rom good to excellent, a breadth of 
choice which makes possible a yield on 
the entire investment—equal amounts 
% each issue—of fully 68 per cent. 

American Car & Foundry 7 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred is an excellent 


companies, is only $1,932,000. At the 
close of 1920, net working capital was 
fully $37,318,000, and earnings have been 
sufficient to cover dividends on the pre- 
ferred more than three times over, on 
the average, for the past ten years. 
American Steel Foundries 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred was issued to the 
extent of $8,481,300, of an authorized is- 
sue of $25,000,000, when the company was 
recapitalized some two years ago, but, 
although a relatively new issue, the 
stock is entitled to a good investment 
rating because it virtually takes the 
place of some $5,000,000 in bonds retired 
out of war profits, and because an earn- 
ing power has been built up over the 
past several years sufficient to justify 
considerable confidence in dividends. 
Total funded debt now consists of less 
than $700,000 debentures, due Feb. 1, 
1921, and at the close of 1920 net work- 
ing capital was nearly $16,000,000. 
Baldwin Locomotive 7 per cent. cu- 
mulative preferred is outstanding to the 
amount of $20,000,000, and consolidated 
debt totals about $11,000,000. Dividends 
have been regularly paid since organiza- 
tion in 1911, and earnings for the past 
nine years have averaged fully 25.29 
per cent. annually, which is sufficient 
margin of safety to give the stock an 
excellent rating, especially as the com- 
pany failed in only one year to cover 
requirements for the preferred stock at 
least twice over. Net working capital 
at the close of 1920 was fully $30,000,000. 
Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. preferred 
may be rated as a good investment for 
a business man, but it is an issue that 
should be watched. Outstanding in the 


amount of $30,000,000, this stock, issued - 


in 1917, takes the place of the old stock 
capitalization ($15,000,000 preferred and 
$15,000,000 common) and has preference 
over the old 7 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred stock as to dividends. In 
this position it would be very secure, 
were it not for the increase in funded 
debt, from $36,000,000 in 1914, to $144,- 
600,000 at present. Moreover, the com- 
pany has $7,500,000 notes falling due 
next July, and $20,000,000 in July, 1923. 


(Continued on page 137) 


November 1921 
Investors 
Pocket Manual 


contains latest statistical in- 
formation, also high and low 
prices for several years on all 
issues listed on the NewYork 
Stock Exchange; Chicago 
Stock Exchange, New York 
Curb and the other leading 
exchanges throughout the 
United States 


Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for F.-87 
“Always Without Obligation” 


S:S-Ruskay & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Phone. Bowling Green 3200 
Curcaco BrioGcerort Boston PitrseurGH 
Direct Private Wire System 











If You Are a 


SPECULATOR 


Trader, or Investor, 
our plan of making 
a service pay for it- 
self will interest you. 
We have just con- 
cluded a_ profitable 
campaign. 


Get in on the next one. 


Send for Plan F 


Investors Securities Service 
66 Broad St. New York 


























Partial Payment Plan 
NEW TERMS 


To meet changed _ conditions, 
lower requirements have been 
adopted to further encourage the 
small investor to accumulate 
standard securities at low cost. 


Send for booklet L-20. 


John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
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IN THE NEXT BULL MARKET 


True values behind stocks will count more than ever! 


The stocks of companies which are about to emerge from “the 
worst depression in history,” with selling organizations, physical 


properties and finances, intact, are the ones to buy. 


Such 


companies are ready to take immediate advantage of any revival 


in business and industry. 


Does your company, the one whose securities you own, measure up to 
these tests? Now is the time to decide. And you can decide intelli- 


gently, only if you know the facts. 


Most investors lack the facilities or the time to study a situation, and to 


get at the facts for themselves. 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 


is a clearing house for dependable information on any and all securities. 


Our expert OPINION REPORTS are especially compiled for the busy 
man of affairs, who appreciates the value of a clear, concise statement 
of essential facts reinforced by an expert analysis and interpretation, 
and an impartial conclusion based upon sound judgment. 


The cost of an OPINION REPORT is less than the commission you would 
pay on a twenty-five share transaction. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security ........ . $3.00 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities. ..... .$8.06 


__USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER _ 
FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 


F, 11-26-21 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (m 
Report” 


cash) for $...... for which send me 


order 
he following securities which I own (contem- 


your confidential ” on ti 
plate buying). 

Name Shares Owned Price Paid 
sacabenii Jap teedinichseadecss daetebsrsonneenennce inka bees sRianeaenabeNeibenrbatbsabeneeswete subst eo 
Re een BORER Re Fre re en TU reer reS FCT 1S cbs ape een eaaebed bone bdsabeoeeoseden mreyee _ 

Yours truly, 
Name eeeees PTITTITILITI TTT PTerereriity) eeceee eemoceccesomes 
Cty PITTITITT Le eeeeee eeeeeeerecee eeeeececcereeemeseease mee 
State ...... cocccccccccccescccccccccoccces PPITTTTICTITI TTT PPTTTTTITITITITITITIT TTT TTT omic 
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The Multi-Unit Map System 


“Here’s another town where we 
ought to be getting more business” 


“Taking a trip over the territory” is an easy matter in the 
office that is equipped with a Multi-Unit System of Wash- 
able Maps. By marking the maps and using our map tack 
system, you can tell at a glance where business is good and 
where you are not getting your share. 

This graphic picture of your territory will often reveal many 
fertile sales fields that have not been thoroughly cultivated, 
and suggest changes in territorial divisions, salesmen’s rout- 
ings, etc., that will mean increased business and decreased 


expenses. 
Washable Maps Help You Sell 

On these washable maps you can show by marking and by 
tacks the number of dealers in a town, the number selling 
your product, the towns where you have no dealers, sales 
quotas of various territories, the location of distributors, 
branches and agents, the movements of salesmen, and other 
valuable sales data and statistics. 

Mark on these maps with crayon, ink or water-color paints. 
When changes in the marking are necessary, simply wash the 
surface with a sponge or damp cloth, or erase with art gum. 
The detail of the map is not affected in the least, and the 
surface is left smooth and clean. 

The Multi-Unit System may be secured in various sizes 
and styles, from the single unit fixture, which accommodates 
two maps, to the canopy-covered electric-lighted fixture illus- 
trated above, which has a capacity of twenty-two wings, or 
forty-four maps. This system was recently installed in the 
offices of the Standard Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 


We Make Maps of All! Kinds 


In addition to the Multi-Unit System of Washable Maps, 
we make state maps, county maps, road maps, pocket maps, 
etc., and map equipment of all kinds. We also mount special 
maps, graphic charts, blue prints, etc. Whatever your map 
requirements, we can supply them. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


Map Makers Since 1885 


CHICAGO: HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK: 
107 North Market St. INDIANAPOLIS 119 Nassau St. 
Address: Dept. 11-C, Murphy Building, Indianapolis 





National Map Co., Dept. 11C, Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gentlemen: © 
Our territory comprises the following states 
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By Charles E. Funk 


RICE is the best salesman. It will 
be the decisive factor in the re- 
vival of business activity. This fact is 
so thoroughly acknowledged as to 
require no argument, although business 
executives apparently do not realize 
what it means. 

It means that competition will be so 
keen that only those will survive who 
are able to practise the utmost econ- 
omy in every detail of their business. 

It means highly trained organiza- 
tions. 

It means the adoption of such labor 
policies as will abolish strikes and en- 
courage production. 

It means the scientific buying of ma- 
terial, the watchful control of the 
material in course of manufacture, and 
the utilization of labor-saving devices 
in the handling of that material. 

It means the discarding of obsolete 
equipment. 

Above all, it means constant analysis 
and study of costs, for it is only 
through a knowledge of detailed costs 
that wastefulness in the other factors 
can be detected. 


Germany in Advantageous Position 


Germany has always been our 


strongest competitor in domestic trade. - 


And to-day, because of one factor, she 
is in a stronger position than ever. If 
we could lop off 25 per cent. of our 
overhead, think what our commercial 
advantage would be! But, by the elim- 
ination of her army and navy through 
the Treaty of Versailles, that advan- 
tage has been accorded to Germany. 
All her energy—mental and physical— 
and all her capital which went for mili- 
tary purposes now goes into industry. 
We can meet this competition, if we 
are willing to stand the gaff. 

While reduction in the scale of wages 
has been strongly urged, and with some 
justice, it is not nearly so important to 
reduce the wage scale as to bring the 
daily output back to the pre-war basis 
at least—to have the laborer worthy of 
his hire. This can be done and is be- 
ing done by the exercise of a common- 
sense attitude—careful, and patient, ex- 
planation of the job and the importance 
of keeping work-costs low. Ford, for 
one, has demonstrated that such a pol- 
icy pays. 


Should Start House-cleaning 


Management—not labor—must stand 
the heaviest blows of the gaff. Man- 
agement, says a committee of the Fed- 
erated Engineering Societies, is respon- 
sible for more than 50 per cent. of our 
industrial wastes, while labor is blamed 
for less than 25 per cent. 

As a first step, then, let the bankers 
who have been bolstering such con- 
cerns as are obviously incompetently 
administered, swallow the loss now, 
rather than suffer a greater loss later, 
and direct their energies toward hast- 
ening the recovery of those more ably 
administered. It is estimated, for in- 
stance, that a third, at least, of our 
automobile plants fall within that cate- 
gory; and the earlier the treatment, the 
more immediate will be the recovery of 
the automobile industry and the stabili- 
zation of automobile prices. 

Nepotism—management, either’ gen- 
eral or departmental, by sons, nephews, 
or hangers-on of some influential stock- 
holder or creditor—should be the sec- 


ond item in our house-cleaning. This 
factor is in no small degre: respon. 
sible for incompetent administratioy, 
During boom times business  ¢oylj 
stand the strain; but when the sales. 
man is Price, dead timber must be djs. 
carded. 

Managers—the responsible heads oj 
business activities—in the past hay 
“just growed,” like Topsy. The 
qualifications for the position of chic 
executive have been vague and y:. 
rious. While we cannot expect then 
to become fully conversant with thei: 
jobs overnight, they and we must rei. 
lize that the new manager cannot be 
so uninformed and hope to continue to 
meet the standard of Price. Whether 
employed, an officer, or the owner of 
the business, the new manager cannot 
be a “one-department man,” he must 
be well versed in all departments. 


Control of Production 


Our fourth reform in the struggle to 
meet prices must be in the control of 
production—in laying out the flow of 
material, in providing that there shall 
always be work ahead for every opera- 
tor and no congestion. One can imag- 
ine the confusion on a railroad system 
where each conductor decided for him- 
self where he would go and when 
And yet the vast majority of business 
establishments and factories are run in 
just such hit or miss fashion. The fol- 
lowing extracts from some engineering 
reports are typical of what is happen- 
ing daily all over this country: 

“The causes of inefficiency were as 
varied as the operations. In some cases 
work was being done the wrong way, 
raw material was lacking or was un- 
handily placed, gauges were not used 
where their use would have tripled the 
output, and the wrong machine was 
used for the work . 


Must Know Costs 


“Machines were in wrong adjustment. 
Machines were changed frequently for 
small orders, and unnecessary opefa- 
tions were performed . . .” 

“We found operators leaving their 
machines to do their own _ trucking, 
handling scrap in order to perform 
their work, and carrying parts by hand 
where they should have been delivered 
by Wick . . .” 

Last, but most emphatically, we 
must know our costs. 

It seems absurd to emphasize so ob- 
vious a point, but when one sees and 
hears instance after instance where 
little, if any, attention to this vital 
factor is apparent, type becomes alto- 
gether too feeble a medium of emphasis. 

A stove manufacturer, the third get- 
eration of owners, found upon investi- 
gation that for twenty years at least, 
he had been making water-backs at 4 
loss—he could have bought them 
cheaper. On the other hand, just re- 
cently, a young business man asserte¢ 
confidently that his prices were right 
because he knew every detail of his 
costs. His confidence vanished whet 
the first question disclosed that ont 
item, representing 25 per cent. of his 
total costs, was bought outside at 2 
price admittedly higher than he could 
produce it. 

It is not surprising that the Federal 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Producers of the Famous 
Genuine Smithing Coal— 


GOLDENROD 


It is scientifically efficient. 
Write for particulars and price. 


Cosgrove & Company 


Executive Offices: Johnstown, Pa. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York City Philadelphia 


Op 
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PARKERSBURG 
OFFERS YOU 


cheap coal and natural gas for 
fuel, electricity for power, a la- 
bor supply 95 per cent. American 
born, ample banking facilities, 
central location, excellent ship- 
ping facilities both by rail and 
water; a mild climate; an attrac- 
tive city in which to live and do 
business; if you are going to 
build-a new plant, change the 
location of your present one or 
construct a branch plant, investi- 
gate the advantages Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, offers you. 


PARKERSBURG 
BOARD OF COMMERCE 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to 





Labor and Wages 








K IFTY thousand garment workers in 

New York City have gone on strike 
as a protest against the substitution by 
the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Association of the piece-work system in 
place of the week-work plan. Efforts of 
Secretary of Labor Davis and twelve 
United States Senators to avert the 
strike proved unavailing, the employers 
refusing to postpone the inauguration of 
the new plan for two weeks as sug- 
gested. 





The first step by the roads toward re- 
duction of wages was taken when ex- 
ecutives of the Eastern and Western 
groups decided to post notifications of 
proposed cuts. These reductions will 
have to be approved by the Federal 
Railroad Labor Board before they be- 
come operative. A simultaneous an- 
nouncement regarding lower freight 
rates is said to be under consideration 
by the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. 





Wage scales throughout the United 
States still are nearly 100 per cent. 
greater than in 1913, according to Gov- 
ernment officials. 





The “Big Five” packers have asked 
employees to accept a cut in wages, 
pointing out the necessity of meeting 
competition. Employees’ representa- 
tives were asked to make their decision 
as soon as possible. No definite reduc- 
tion was suggested. At least 200,000 
men will be affected. 





The State Industrial Commission has 
ended its temporary order restoring the 
wage scale in effect prior to September 
1 in mines operated by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. This action permits 
the company to put into effect the 
wage scales begun on that date, calling 
for reductions of approximately 30 per 
cent. - 





More than 12,000 employees of miik 
companies in New York City have 
gone on strike, following a rejection 
of their demand for a wage increase 
of $5 a week. At a conference called 
by Mayor Hylan, the New York 
Milk Conference Board, representing 
the employers, refused to submit the 
wage controversy to arbitration, declar- 
ing they would wage a finish fight for 
the open shop. The men had unanim- 
ously accepted the proposal. 





A threatened strike of 350,000 coal 
miners as a protest against the discon- 
tinuance of the “check-off’ system, 
whereby union dues and assessments 
are held out from pay envelopes by the 
operators, and against which an injunc- 
tion was handed down by Judge A. B. 
Anderson, of Indianapolis, was averted 
when the Chicago Federal Court of Ap- 
peals ordered a suspension of that part 
of the injunction applying to the 
“check-off.” The Court has called a 
hearing on appeal of the miners’ union 
against the entire injunction, which also 
prohibits the United Mine Workers of 
America from spreading unionism in 
West Virginia. The 28,000 Indiana 
miners who did walk out have been 
ordered to return to work. 


Business Men 


A census of unemployment in New 
York City made by the Committee on 
Unemployment Statistics shows a total 
of 343,000, apart from a large num- 
ber working part-time. Those out of 
work total about 13.5 per cent. of the 
city’s 2,531,747 residents employed in 
gainful occupations, as shown by the 
1920 Census. 





The New York State Department of 
Labor reports an increase in employ- 
ment from September to October of 
2% per cent. 





Shipping and Commerce 











LOYD’S reports that 911 vessels 

of 3,215,130 tons were constructed 
during the year ended June 30, or 25 
per cent. less than the previous year’s 
record total of 4,250,000 tons. In own- 
ership of tonnage, as well as in tonnage 
built, America heads the list, although 
Britain owns a greater number of ves- 
sels, the figures being as follows: 
United States, 223 vessels of 1,160,370 
gross tonnage; United Kingdom, 309 of 
673,690; Japan, 62 of 312,890; British 
Dominions, 47 of 162,289; Holland, 37 of 
137,623. A total of 353 ships, or 58 per 
cent., were fitted for burning oil fuel. 
Vessels totaling 12,796,635 gross ton- 
nage are now using oil, compared with 
1,310,209 gross tonnage in 1914. 





The contract between the U. S. Mail 
Steamship Co. (now in hands of receiv- 
ers), and the North German Lloyd, it 
is understood, will not be renewed by 
the U. S. Shipping Board and the 
United States Line, which is operating 
the ships of the Mail company on behalf 
of the Board. This contract required 
that after January 1, 1922, at least four 
ships must sail each month to ports of 
the North German Lloyd. 





While the total value of imports into 
the United States shows a reduction of 
51 per cent. in September, compared 
with the same month a year ago, the 
importation of many articles classed as 
“luxuries” showed an increase of 10 per 
cent., the National City Bank points 
out. Precious stones imported in Sep- 
tember were valued at $3,806,000, against 
$3,475,000 in September of last year. 





Of four bids received by the Standard 
Oil Company of New York for the 
transportation of approximately 1,000,- 
000 cases of oil to Mediterranean, Adria- 
tic, Black Sea, Levant, and North Afri- 
can ports, the lowest bid is understood 
to have been received from the Cunard 
Company. The next lowest bid was 
from the Oriental Navigation Co., which 
is American owned. The U. S. Shipping 
Board and Furness, Withy & Co. also 
submitted bids. 





Encouraging improvement in the 
number of orders received from foreign 
countries during recent weeks is report- 
ed by the Foreign Credit Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
ot Credit Men. “Fifty-five per cent. of 
inquiries for reports on firms abroad,” 
says the statement, “were regarding new 
orders placed in this country. * * * 
Indications pointed to the majority of 
new orders as coming from Mexico. 
The Central America market has shown 
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These Elliott Index Cards print their own 
vesses. 
No more tedious copying—no more duplication 
effort—if you use these cards, for listing and 
indexing the names and addresses of your 
customers and should-be customers, 
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Elliott Index Cards come in 8 different colors. 
You can write or print on their fibre frames and 
file them away just like any other efficient 
index card. Then, in the Elliott ADDRESS- 
PRESS, these same cards will address your 
circulars, form letters, statements, etc., for- 
ever after. 
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Each turn of the crank sends a card through. 
the ADDRESS-PRESS and automatically prints 
a different address each time;—60 per minute. 


These addresses cannot be distinguished from 
typewriting, because— 

























Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Index-, 
Address Cards right in your own office by! 
anyone—on any standard typewriter. Easiest 
thing in the world to keep mailing lists “‘alive’”’ 
and on the job, no matter whether they consist. 
of 700 or 7,000,000 names. 
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Where commerce is opening 


new pathways 


N Eldorado reached only by traveling a 

rugged road; vast wealth in latent re- 
sources; immense agricultural production; 
amazingly prosperous cities rewarding 
breathless climbs to mountain heights; that 
is South America. Though the people wel- 
come our commercial advances, North Amer- 
ican firms have met with varying degrees 
of success in courting these markets. 


Experience indicates that the manner of 
approach strongly influences the result. 
European firms have won favor by keen 
missionary work supported by mer- 
chandising methods adapted to local cus- 
toms. American firms strongly estab- 
lished there also testify to the advan- 
tages of transacting business according to 
the preferences of the various countries. 


From Caracas to Cape Horn, The National 
Shawmut Bank is represented by affiliated 
strong local banks—practically branch banks 
—which are energetic in welding the tie be- 
tween the two Americas. These affiliates are 
directed by able officers who interpret the 
customs and markets for the benefit of ex- 
porters and importers. They constitute a 
strong link in the service Shawmut renders 
to clients who invite us to assist them in 
cultivating South American friendships. 


It would give us pleasure to serve you. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK o/ BOSTON 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 





WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE FOR INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


SUMMARY AND OPINION—ONE STOCK - - - 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—THREE STOCKS - 


$3.00 
$8.00 
F. 11-26-21 


Significant News 
(Continued) 


some life and it looks as though the 
South American market is brighter.” 


All but one of seventy-one replies to 
a questionnaire on the American valua- 
tion pian in the Fordney tariff, sent to 
300 economists throughout the country 
by the New York University Bureau of 
Business Research, condemned the plan 
as basically unsound and expressed the 
opinion that it would result in a decrease 
in our foreign trade. 


The Shipping Board announces that 
it will place its best vessels on the North 
Atlantic lines running from New York 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Bremen, and 
Danzig, to meet threatened competition 
by German lines. The Board plans to 
withdraw three former German ships 
now used on the routes and to replace 
them with three new “535-footers,” fitted 
out with special steerage facilities. 


Shipping Board efforts to procure for 
American ships “the carrying of a 
proper share of our imports of Egyptian 
cotton” were approved by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 





Railroads 











. i HE September earnings of 183 of 
the 201 Class 1 railroads, issued 


by the Bureau of Railway Economics, , 


showed net operating income of $79,- 
484,869, against $70,022,266 during Sep- 
tember, 1920. Gross income fell from 
$574,507,804, in 1920, to $462,213,494 this 
year, a decrease of 19.5 per cent. One 
of the most significant items of the re- 
port was a 26.2 per cent. decrease in 
operating expenses. 


Loading of revenue freight on the 
railroads of the country during the 
week ended October 29 totaled 952,621 
cars, a decrease of 9,671 from the pre- 
vious week. The total was 28,621 less 
than the same week in 1920, but 17,142 
in excess of the 1919 figure. 


The program of the Republican lead- 
ers of Congress, it is understood, calls 
for the passage of $500,000,000 rail re- 
funding bill before the end of Decem- 
ber. 


That the railroads are again entering 
the market for equipment is indicated 
by orders recently placed. The St. 
Paul has placed an order calling for 
$5,000,000 worth of new cars and steel 
rails. The Southern Pacific is buying 
fifty locomotives, valued at approxi- 
mately $3,500,000. Directors of the Bur- 
lington and Colorado and Southern lines 
have authorized immediate purchase of 
7,300 freight cars, 55 locomotives and 
127 passenger cars at an estimated cost 
of $15,000,000. The Canadian Pacific 
has ordered 40,000 tons of steel rails. 


An analysis of railway statistics by 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
covering the twelve months ended Au- 
gust 3l—the first year since the war 
during which the railroads were oper- 
ated without a Government guarantee 
—shows net operating income of $530,- 
655,927, or 2.9 per cent. 


Edgar E. Clark, former chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an address before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, made a plea for a 
better understanding of railroad prob- 
lems by the business world. “I know 


the many unwise and indefensibj 
things that have been done by railroag 
financier# and managers in <he Past,” 
Mr. Clark said, “but are those of to, 
day to be crucified because of the shor. 
comings of their predecessors?” 


The Southern Pacific and Union p,. 
cific have published new rate schedules 
making material reductions in carloag 
commodity rates to and from the Pag. 
fic Coast, governing domestic, export, 
and import shipments. The reductions 
average 20 per cent. and will be put into 
effect as soon as permitted by the Jp. 
terstate Commerce Commission, 


“Wages of railroad employes make up 
more than half of the total transporta. 
tion cost,” says President Rea of the 
Pennsylvania. “It is therefore manifeg 
that the present wage scale must be re. 
duced in order to meet the public 
demand for lower rates.” 


Southern Pacific has placed an order 
for 44,600 tons of rails for 1922 delivery, 
with the Tennessee Coal and Iron (Co, 
a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp. 





Washington 








T= Senate has passed the tax re. 
vision bill by a vote of 38 to 24, 
The measure will now go to confer. 
ence. The soldiers’ bonus proposition 
was brought forward twice and on each 
occasion rejected. An amendment 
which taxes gifts that exceed in mone- 
tary or property value $20,000 was 
adopted, its purpose being, it was 
stated, to check the practice by which 
it is possible for a man to reduce his 
tax bill by transferring parts of his 
taxable property to members of his 
family, other persons, or institutions 
The gift tax rangés from 1 per cent. on 
$20,000 to 25 per cent. on $10,000,000 
or over. An amendment providing that 
the tax on capital stock shall be $1 on 
every $1,000 up to $3,000,000, and $2 
on every $1,000 in excess of $3,000,000, 
the tax to be cumulative, was also 
adopted. Senator Smoot’s sales tax 
amendment was defeated. 


The Senate Finance Committee has 
ordered a favorable report on the House 
resolution extending the Emergency 
Tariff law to February 1, or until such 
time as the permanent tariff schedules 
are enacted. 


A bill authorizing an appropriation 
of $4,000,000 to complete construction 
of the Alaskan railroad has been pass- 
ed by the House. A total of $52,000,000 
already has been appropriated for the 
road, which will extend from Seward 
to Fairbanks, a distance of 539 miles. 
Work is now in progress on a final link 
of 61 miles. 


Expenditures of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
will be $3,940,000,000, President Hard- 
ing has announced. This is a reduc- 
tion of $94,000,000 from the official es- 
timate of August 10, which was $4,034, 
000,000. 


The $75,000,000 Good Roads bill for 
Federal aid to States in highway cot- 
struction has been passed by the Senate 
and signed by President Harding. As 
finally approved, the measure continues 
the practice of giving Federal aid to 
the States which undertake road con- 
struction. The -Government’s appro 
priation must be matched, dollar for 
dollar, by funds from State treasuries, 
except in States where more than 5 
per cent. of their area is  unappro- 
priated public land. 
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Other Important Items 








T the opening of the Limitation of 

AA Armaments Conference at Wash- 
ington, Secretary Hughes immediately 
offered a detailed plan for the reduction 
of the navies of the principal nations 
represented. The proposal, briefly, is 
as follows: , . 

A ten-year naval holiday is proposed 
with the United’ States, Great Britain 
and Japan scrapping at once sixty-six 
capital ships, aggregating 1,873,043 tons. 

It is provided (1) that the first re- 
placement tonnage be not laid down for 
fen years; (2) that replacement should 
be limited to an agreed maximum ton- 
nage of capital ships as follows: United 
States 500,000, Great Britain 500,000, 
japan, 300,000 ; (3) that subject to ten- 
year, provision capital ships shall be re- 
placed when they are twenty years old; 
(4) that no capital ship of more than 
35,000 tons shall be built in replacement. 





Deposits held by over 600 mutual 
savings banks, located in New 
England and the Eastern States, re- 
porting to Controller of the Currency 
Crissinger, as of June 30, amounted to 
$5,575,181,000, credited to 9,619,260 de- 
positors, showing an average deposit 
account of $579.59. In June, 1920, de- 
posits totaled $5,186,345,000; the num- 
ber of depositors 9,445,327, and the 
average deposit $549.14. 





Governor Lynn J. Frazier and two 
other Non-Partisan League officials 
have been recalled by the voters of 
North Dakota. 





Secretary Hughes has addressed a 
sharp note to the Chinese Government 
as a result of its failure to meet pay- 
ments of principal and interest on the 
$5,500,000 loan due the Continental & 
Commercial Trust Company of Chicago. 
The default has created a very unfavor- 
able impression in financial and bank- 
ing circles in the United States, as well 
as abroad. So far, China has refused 
to accept the international consortium 
plan for the granting of new loans. 





Steel company bookings in October 
were better than for any month this 
year, according to the “Iron Age.” Pro- 
duction is still above 40 per cent., while 
the plants of the Steel Corporation are 
operating on an average of 50 per cent. 
A growing demand for rails is noted 
and there is a better feeling as to the 
outlook for rail purchases as a result of 
the orders thus far placed. Production 
of pig iron in October was 1,240,162 
tons, or 40,005 tons per day, an increase 
of 22 per cent. over September. 





Federal Judge Hand, New York dis- 
trict, has ruled that 8 per cent. is a rea- 
sonable return on real estate invest- 
ments. The Appellate Term of the Su- 
Preme Court in Brooklyn recently ruled 
that 10 per cent. of the present value of 
4 property was a reasonable return. 





In connection with recommendations 
of the National Conference on Unem- 
Ployment to increase employment 
through public works, Secretary Hoover 
made public reports from the twenty- 
seven states comprising the Northeast- 
érn section of the country, showing the 
award of more building contracts in 
September than in any other month this 
year, or any September on record. Con- 
templated projects, the report said, 
amounted to 10,455, with valuation of 
$318,030,600. Actual building contracts 
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awarded were 8,144, with valuation of 
$246,185,800. From January 1 to Octo- 
ber 1, 57,056 contracts were awarded, 
valved at $1,746,759,300. 





The number of deaths from accidents 
caused by automobiles in 1920, the Cen- 
sus Bureau announces, averaged 10.4 
per cent. per 100,000 population, as 
compared with 9.4 per cent. in 1919. 





This year’s total wheat production of 
the twenty-nine leading wheat-growing 
countries of the world, excluding Russia, 
reached 2,852,825,000 bushels, or approx- 
imately 190,000,000 bushels more than 
in 1920, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Generally favorable condi- 
tions throughout the Northern Hemi- 
sphere were reported for winter wheat 
sowing. Wheat recently sold as low 
as 98 cents a bushel. 





More than $22,600,000 in credit has 
been extended to farmers and stockmen 
during the two and one-half months 
since Congress authorized the War Fi- 
nance Corporation to make advances 
for agricultural and live stock purposes. 





The world’s production of coal during 
the first half of 1921, amounting to 525,- 
300,000 metric tons, was at an annual 
rate much below the ouput in any year 
of the preceding decade, the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey reports. 





The U. S. Shipping Board will sell at 
auction about 2,000 houses erected by 
the Government for officers and employ- 
ees of the shipbuilding yards. The first 
to be sold are at Camden, N. J., and 
Bristol, Pa. 





The merger of western iron, coal, and 
steel properties valued at $25,000,000 is 
announced by Utah and California 
capitalists. The primary aim of the 
merger, it was said, will be to make the 
west independent of eastern steel and 
iron. 





Prices 











yo November 1 commodity av- 
erage shows an increase of 1% per 
cent. over October 1, and a recovery of 
about 23% per cent. from the low aver- 
age of the year, reached on July 1. 
Bradstreet’s average indicates an in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent. during October. 





The cost of living in New York is 
approximately 80 per cent. above the 
pre-war period, according to the Labor 
Department. Taking the United States 
as a whole, prices are only 75 per cent. 
above the pre-war levels. Food is the 
cheapest necessity in New York—only 
50 per cent. above the pre-war figure. 





The return to the piece-work system 
in the women’s garment industry in 
New York, as planned by the operators, 
would result in a price reduction next 
spring of 25 to 33% per cent., says A. 
E. Lefcourt, spokesman for the Cloak, 
Suit .and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tive Association. 





The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., a subsidiary of the Steel Corp., an- 
nounced a reduction in tin plate of $4.75 
aton. Independent producers have been 
quoting this price for some time. 





Price reductions averaging from 10 to 
30 per cent. have been announced by 
practically all of the principal tire com- 
panies. 


(Continued on page 137) 
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The Bedrock of Business 


Better business means not only more 
business—more stable profits—it means 
higher standards of doing business. 


Business standards must be such that 
men can trust each other. This is as 
fundamental to better times as sound cur- 
rency, credit or banking. 


When one man engages another to 
perform a service or deliver a commodity, 
he enters into a contract. If business is to 
be sound, that contract must be sacred 
to both parties as far as personal respon- 
sibility can go. 


Modern business is based—not on the 
legality but on the sanctity of contracts— 
on the common faith that a business man 
will do what he promises. Credit rating 
dependson something more than a satisfac- 
tory relation between assets and liabilities. 


If contracts were to become of value 
only through legal action, they would not 
be practical instruments of business— 
for business cannot be conducted through 
the agency of courts of justice. 


Insistence of sellers and buyers alike that 
contracts of purchase are made to stand 
by is prerequisite to economic stability. 


Business faces a long, steady climb to 
conditions better than it has ever enjoyed. 
Progress toward those conditions will be 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory in proportion 
as men and nations earn the confidence 
of each other by faithful observance of the 
letter and spirit or their contracts. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York believes that the preservation 
of confidence through the encouragement 
of sound business practices is an impor- 
tant banking function. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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A Good Sign for the Future 


The bond market remains decidedly 
strong, and this, together with the 
general fundamental situation, as 
analyzed in current Brookmire bul- 
letins, augurs well for future secur- 
ity prices. 


For reliable information on 
what to expect, and for time- 
ly advice on what to do, con- 
sult Brookmire bul- 
letins. Free copy of 
current Bulletin S 
will be mailed 
upon request. 
Send for a 
copy today. 
No obliga- 
tion. 


BULLETINS 
comprising 


Other Services: 

The Complete Service 

The Commercial Service 

The Commercial-Building 

rvice 
Privilege of Consultation 
Each client is entitled to con- 

sultation service. All inquiries 
receive the personal attention 
of an expert and we urge clients 
to take full advantage of this 


privilege as frequently as de- 
sired. 


e 
Comercial-Investment 
Service 

(weekly) 

Trade Bulletin .... (bi-weekly) 

Financial Bulletin. . 

Investment Opportunity 
Bulletin 


-.- (monthly ) 


Sales & Credit Map.. (monthly) 


‘or DEFINITE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


“Zhe Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 


CR 











85 YEARS 
SERVING THE BANKS 


A Yield of 
28% 


obtained by the purchase 
of our investment group 
of high-grade New York ———_———— e 
Stock Exchange Secur- - 


ities. 
American Banker 





These stocks are attrac- 
tive from both an income 
and speculative stand- 
point. 


The Oldest Banking Journal 


in America 


A copy of “Investment Sug- 
gestions” will be maiied 
without obligation. 


Ask for A. 31 


LIBBY & COMPANY 


STOCKS and BONDS 


55 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 947 $5.00 per Year 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
15e. per Copy 


























A Guaranteed Bond — 


Would you appreciate a Guaran- 
teed Bond which insures abso- 
lute protection against loss of 
any kind? 

If so, you will recognize the 
safety afforded by Prudence- 
Bonds which we unconditionally 
Guarantee as to interest and 
principal. 

Write for Booklet F.M.140 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 


162 mb ene “4 
Brooklyn 


MONTHS 


12 or 2 TO PAY 


for any active stock or bond selling 
over $5 per share 


THE LIBERTY PLAN 


of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities from 
one share up. Write for booklet F-29. 


Russell Securities 
PORATION 
Cunard Building 

25 Broadway New York City 























DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—For quar- 
ter ended September net earnings were 
$421,366, or 51 cents on common, com- 
pared with $635,880, or $1.34 a share, in 
the preceding quarter, and $2.49 a share 
in the same period of 1920. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Has sold 
all its 524,000 bags carry-over from 1920- 
21 crop and between 500,000 and 600,000 
bags of new crop sugar. Production for 
1921-22 campaign estimated at about 1,- 
500,000 bags, against 1,461,799 in 1920-21. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Earn- 
ings for fiscal year ended April 30, 1921, 
expected to be in excess of dividend re- 
quirements. Company has received order 
for 1,250 refrigerator cars from the 
Atchison R. R., and is also doing a sub- 
stantial repair business. 

American Cotton Oil Co—A subsid- 
iary, N. K. Fairbank, Chicago, has closed 
and will sell its plant. The business will 
be transferred to parent company’s plant. 

American Locomotive Co.—Earnings 
for year estimated at $10 a share. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Report of the investigating committee ex- 
pected to be ready about January 1, 1922. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Booked 
more orders in October than in any 
month since spring of 1920. Of total or 
ders on hand 60 per cent. are foreign. 

Burns Bros.—On December 1 stock- 
holders will vote on plan for recapitaliza- 
tion and acquisition of William Farrell & 
Sons, Inc. 

California Packing Corp.—Due to in- 
creased demand for Del Monte products 
company is developing largest peach ranch 
in California, also an asparagus ranch of 
4,000 acres, estimated to yield a pack of 
1,000,000 cases each. Borrowings this 
year were $9,000,000 less than in preced- 
ing two years. 

Central Leather Co.—Operating at 55 
per cent. of capacity, company is said to 
be doing a substantial and profitable lum- 
ber business. Exports of sole leather 
show improvement. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Reports 
a deficit of $673,777 for six months ended 
July 2, 1921. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America— 
Earned $7.59 a share on common stock in 
year ended August 31, 1921, compared 
with $20.06 the previous year. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Company is re- 
ported to be earning more than at any 
other time in its history. November and 
December, it was said, will establish new 
operating records. 

Franklin (H. H.) Mfg. Co.—Ship- 
ments of Franklin automobiles in the 
September quarter were 103 per cent. of 
those for the corresponding period’ in 
1920. 

General Motors Corp.—Turned out 
about 61,000 vehicles in third quarter of 
1921, against 53,000 in June quarter. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Net 
sales for the seven months ended Sep- 
tember 30 were $62,421,179, and net 
surplus amounted to $3,395,853. 

Hare’s Motors Inc.—Understood that 
a refinancing plan will be announced soon. 
Operating agreements with Locomobile 
Co., Mercer Motor Co., and Simplex Au- 
tomobile Co. reported to have been dis- 
continued. Has renewed contract with 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. Plans 
for producing own line of cars said to be 
under way. 

Island Oil & Transport Corp.—Net 
income for quarter ending September 30, 
$127,855, and for nine months ending 
September 30, $1,383,433. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first ten 
months of 192] were $42,073,573, against 
$38,769,874 same period in 1920. 


Maxwell Motor aha sold 
about 24,000 cars on hand when reorgan. 
ization committee took charge and nearly 
all of 10,000 cars produced since, 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—Officials 4 
New York Stock Exchange have ma 
another investigation of the speculatiy, 
position of company’s stock, the decision 
being that no corner existed. Presiden; 
Doheny said that no purchases of com 
pany’s stock had been made by him, the 
company, nor any of its subsidiaries sing 
June, 1921. 

Lincoln Motor Co.—Has been placej 
in hands of receivers. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales fo 
first ten months of 1921 amounted tp 
$60,950,474, compared with $91,386,435 jin 
same period last year. 

National Leather Co.—Stockholders 
on December 2 will vote on plan to re. 
duce capitalization from 3,000,000 shares 
of $10 par value to 750,000 shares of 
$10 par value by the cancellation of 
2,250,000 shares. On this basis stock- 
holders will be asked to exchange their 
present stock at ratio of four for one. 
Authority to issue 150,000 shares of § 
per cent. preferred stock of $100 par 
value, will also be asked. 

New York Dock Co.—Reports gros; 
earnings of $4,333,719 for first nine 
months of current year, compared with 
$4,286,478 same period a year ago; net 


‘income, $754,387, against $707,254. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Reports 
a deficit after charges and Federal taxes 
of $2,109,999 for the September quarter, 
against a deficit of $1,400,550 in June 
quarter. Total deficit for first nine 
months of 1921 was $4,000,051. 

Pullman Co.—Official of company 
has confirmed reports that company was 
negotiating for purchase of Haskell .& 
Barker Car Co. 

Radio Corp. of America—New Radio 
Central Wireless Station at Rock Point. 
L. I., said to be largest in world, placed 
in operation. 

Replogle Steel Co.—New plant a 
Wharton, N. Y., has been completed and 
is ready to start operations when pig ifon 
demand approaches normal. Company is 
said to have plant and cash assets of 
$11,000,000, exclusive of ore reserves esti- 
mated at many millions of tons. 

Royal Dutch Co.—AIl American prop- 
erties are to be merged with the Union 
Oil Company of Delaware. Agreement 
calls for the formation of a new Dela 
ware corporation with 10,000,000 shares 
capital of no par value, of which Union 
Oil will own 28 per cent. and Royal Dutch 
72 per cent. 

South Porto Rico Sugar Co. —Farned 
4lc. per common share in year ended 
September 30, against $15.85 previous 
year. Special meeting of stockholders 
has been adjourned, due to continuance 
of injunction restraining the authoriza- 
tion of additional preferred. 

Studebaker Corp—Says President Er- 
skine: “Based on October sales, results 
for the fourth quarter promise to be ver! 
good, exceeding last year considerably.” 

yi Copper & Chemical Corp. 
Net income after charges for eight 
months ended August 31, $41,489, equa! 
to 5c per share. ; 

Texas & Pacific Ry.—Has spent, since 
Tanuary 1, 1920, over $9,400,000 on prop 
erty improvements, betterments and new 
equipment. 

Tidewater Oil Co.—For nine months 
ended September 30 reported deficit after 
taxes and charges of $4,202,507, ag a 
surplus of $9,431,246 in the same period of 
1920. Has completed —" with 
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Ioternational Petroleum Co. of Maine, 
ulling for delivery of 50,000 barrels daily 
of Mexican crude oil. : 

Tobacco Products Corp.—Earnings for 
frst nine months of 1921 were in excess 
of $1,688,000, sufficient to cover full year’s 
dividends on preferred and common. 
Financial position, according toa director, 
was better than at any time in preceding 
three years. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America 

_fstimated that overhead readjustments 
will reduce operating expenses $1,250,000 
, year. Profits of real estate department 
for first nine months of 1921 were $1,170,- 
000, against less than $500,000 in same 
period of 1920. 
United Fruit Co.—In ten months to 
October 31, company earned close to 
$16,600,000 net, or $16.60 a share. Earn- 
ings for year were estimated at close to 
$20 a share. 

Wilson & Company—President Wil- 
son quoted as stating that he knew no 
reason for break in stock and that com- 
pany was going along nicely—industry 
had shown some improvement. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
frst ten months of 1921 were $110,355,604, 
compared with $106,959,383 in the first 
ten months of 1920. October, 1921, was 
best month of the year. 





Better Management 
(Continued from page 132) 


Trade Commission should have report- 
ed that 90 per cent. of our manufactur- 
ers, either simply estimate their costs 
or have no method. of ascertaining 
them. In the past few years, in fact, 
few were interested in knowing what 
the costs of production were. Said a 
yarn manufacturer in 1919, “I don’t 
want to know what my costs are; my 
conscience might bother me if I did.” 
But it is only by a knowledge of accur- 
ate detailed costs that American men 
can stay in business; it is only through 
costs that they can determine mal-ad- 
ministration, mismanagement, faulty 
labor conditions and lack of production 
control. 

The price level rose during the war, 
for sound economic reasons. American 
industry was first to recover its peace- 
time product after the unexpected 
Armistice, and the enormous demand 
brought about a further rise. Fatuous- 
ly, we thought that we had conquered 
the world’s markets, and demanded any 
price we felt like asking. But when 
foreign goods began to reach our own 
shores and sold at lower prices than 
we could make them, our air castles 
vanished. Now, as individuals. in spite 
of post-war prejudices, we find our- 
selves in the dilemma of paying more 
or of buying foreign articles—and Price 
is the best salesman. 


American investors are warned by 
the Department of Commerce to exer- 
cise care in purchasing foreign bonds. 
Certain concerns, says the Department. 
are offering for sale foreign bonds ex- 
Pressed in depreciated currencies which 
represent only a small fraction of their 
Normal exchange value. This, it is 
added. is the case with the currencies 
of Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slavia, 
Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, and Hungary. 





Lower rediscount rates in all twelve 
Federal Reserve districts were an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The new schedule, which covers paper 
of all clases and maturities, is as follows: 
4% per cent.. Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia: 5 per cent., Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco; 5% per cent., Richmond, At- 
lanta Minneapolis, and Dallas. 


Significant News 


(Continued) 





Foreign 











EGOTIATIONS between Berlin 

and London for a credit of £25,- 
000,000 with which to meet the German 
reparation payment due in January 
have failed. The British made a pre- 
condition that the French Government 
would agree to renounce all claims to 
gold payments for reperations for the 
coming year and take German wares in- 
stead. The French refused to make 
such a concession. 





Peaceful relations with Germany 
were resumed on November 11 with the 
ratification by both countries of the 
German-American peace treaty, thus 
opening the way for a resumption of 
diplomatic relations. 





The Union of Workshop Owners of 
Stockholm, Sweden, has notified the 
trade unions that wages will be cut after 
the new year. Workers 24 years old or 
over will be paid 63 oere (about 14% 
cents) an hour, instead of 90 oere (about 
21 cents). Two weeks’ free vacation is 
to be abolished. About 360,000 men will 
be affected. 





The formation of the American Cot- 
ton Trading Corporation at the free 
port of Danzig, designed primarily for 
handling American cotton consigned for 
sale to European spinners, is announced 
by the Department of Agriculture. 





Publication of the German bank state- 
ment, showing another tremendous is- 
sue of paper marks, caused a flood of 
selling of Berlin exchange that sent the 
mark to the lowest figure in its history, 
approximately three marks for one cent. 





The “British Labor Gazette” esti- 
mates that, compared with the 1914 
average, retail prices of clothing in 
Great Britain had increased 100 per cent. 
in 1917, and 330 per cent. in 1920. The 
average is now 200 per cent. above that 
of 1914, or the lowest since 1918. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 131) 


The saving factors lie in the diversity 
of Bethlehem’s products, and its demon- 
strated ability to earn even common 
dividends in this year of depression, 
according to a recent statement by its 
president. Yielding close to 8 per cent., 
the stock is a welcome addition to a 
group investment for the sake of se- 
curing a higher average yield, but 
earnings developments should be kept in 
sight. 

The Steel Corporation is so strongly 
bulwarked financially and has such an 
enormous earning power under ordinari- 
ly favorable conditions in the industry 
that investors should unhesitatingly 
regard it as an excellent purchase. For 
the past ten years earnings have av- 
eraged fully 30 per cent. per annum; 
only once in that period has the pre- 
ferred dividend not been covered, and 
even then 6% per cent. was shown. 
Dividends have been paid regularly 
since organization twenty years ago. 

In the last period of declining money 
rates following a major business dis- 
turbance Steel preferred rose to a high 
record of 131; that was in 1909, two 
years atter the panic of 1907—which is 
a good fact to bear in mind in pur- 
chasing preferred stocks now. 


FORBES 
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There Are Good Reasons 


HE REASON WHY this organization has a world- 

wide reputation for integrity of the highest order; 
why its judgment in regard to security values is uni- 
versally treated with respect; why thousands of banks, 
trust companies and individuals rely on its security 
ratings, is that: 


| WE DO NOT DEAL IN securities or handle them in 

any way; we have no financial interest whatever in the 
buying or selling of securities; we invariably decline to 
handle the funds of investors, and in the entire twelve 
years of our existence have never bought or sold a bond 
or stock for a client. 


OUR COMPANY is independent and is absolutely 
owned and controlled by Mr. Moody and his partners, 
all being actively engaged in the business. We have 
ample capital, large reserves and no debts or other 
liabilities. 


WOULD YOU not like to be a client of this type of 
organization ? 


MOopDyY’'s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY. President 


35 Nassau Street, New York City 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
101 Milk Street Real Estate Trust Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 
































Greetings! 


Wuat Witt You Say for the business favors 
received this year? You'll say “Thank You!” from 
the bottom of your heart! Those good friends whose 
orders have kept you going deserve about the finest 
thing you can send them in a Holiday Greeting Card. 
And that is an Orson card— your customers will 
appreciate it. 


Cards of 25 or 30 different designs are yours 
to look over in the Olson 1921 sample-box. 
Your own device or trade-mark to be imprinted 
in the card selected. Separate information on 
Personal Greeting Cards, if specially requested. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business Cards, 
Stationery and Greeting Cards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















How to Select Bonds 


Call at our offices and obtain the benefit of our experience 
and advice or write for the following booklets: 


“10 Year Price Range of Bonds” 
“Buying Safe Bonds on Partial Payments” 
and Semi-Monthly Investment Circular 


To obtain your free copy—write on 
your business or personal stationery. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. Investments 100 Broadway, N. Y. 








In every progressive town there are scores ef business, bank- 


ing, manufacturing and transportation executives whe appre- 
bE E ciate the importanse of reading business publications, te keep 
ORB S Dosted om business and financial developments and their inter- 


FO. 
By acting as FORBES’ local subseri representative, 
& wide-awake man, either on full- er spare-time basis, ean 
ants a an earn from $2 te $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, 
at the same = gaining ——- selling — and 
Who Believes in This Magazine munity. - _ — 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Are you the man er can you recommend him? 
Liberal Commission Basis. FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





























Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


November 26, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed be- 
low will be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check 
the list, pin it to your letterhead or 
business card, and return it to us. 


Tax Exempt Bonds 


Booklet outlining the present and future 
status of these bonds, discussing the basis 
of their present exemption and outlining the 
effect of possible future legislation. 


Record Book 


A vest pocket booklet arranged to keep 
an accurate record cf each market transac- 
tion, showing profits and losses. 


Handbook 
Bonds 
A fifty-six page handbook describing all of 
the Foreign Government Bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Dividend Chart 


Coming dividends on listed stocks forecasted, 
treats 20 stocks and comments on their 
dividend possibilities. 


Manual of Statistical Records 


Booklet giving high and low records and 
other important data of all stocks and bonds 
listed on the principal exchanges. 


Canadian Municipal Bonds 


Pamphlet giving a full description of and 
details on these bonds. 





of Listed Foreign 
















































Monthly Installment Plan 

Booklet fully describing this plan and con- 
taining a list of secure stocks of high 
yield. 


Wall Street Digest 


A digest of brokerage opinion, pending events 
in important stocks and investment news 
inestimable value. 


Profits in Foreign Bonds 
Booklet explaini the fund tals which 
influence foreign exchange rates and the 
relation of these rates to prices of foreign 
securities, 





Increasing Sales 


New booklet on this important subject. Gives 
an entirely new angle on sales problems and 
their solutions. 


Save by Investing 


A systematic investment plan whereby the 
smallest saver may own bonds returning 8% 
yearly for the next 41 years. 


Low Priced Curb Stock Analysis 


Complete analysis of a low priced curb stock, 
showing exceptional profit possibilities. 


Scientific Methods of Investing 
and Trading in Stocks 


96 page book giving in condensed form a 
summary of the conclusions reached by a life 
study of Stock Market conditions by a well 
known writer on this subject. 


Successful Merchandising by the 
Chain Store Method a 
Pamphlet giving the latest earnings of one of 
the nation’s fastest growing chain store cor- 
porations. 


Timely Oil Stock Analysis 
Analysis of the market position and possi- 
bilities of Sinclair Consolidated, Middle States 
Oil, Island Oil and several others in the light 
of the rising trend in prices for crude oil. 

Fifteen Minutes a Day 
Booklet outlining the essentials of a liberal 
education and telling how it may be acquired 
by fifteen minutes’ daily reading. 

Getting the Most for Your Money 
A booklet on this important subject issued by 
a long-established statistical organization. 

The Advertising Handbook 
Pamphlet describing a new book fully covering 
this most fascinating and well-paid field. 

Advanced Business Correspond- 
ence 
Circular describing a book any business man 
may read with the certainty that it represents 
not impractical theory but proved experience. 

An Investment Without Worry 
Circular describing the investment advantages 
of a non-fluctuating bond carrying bonus of 
profit sharing certificate. 

Pocket Manual of Statistical Rec- 
oO 


Booklet giving high and low records and other 
important data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds listed on the principal exchanges. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ine. 

120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Floating a Company 


A business man who is keen on having pro- 
ficient clerks in his employ required all who 
sought employment with him to pass a writ- 
ten examination on business knowledge. At 
one of the examinations one of the questions 
was: “Who formed the first company.” 

A certain bright youth was a little puzzled 
at this, but was not to be floored. He wrote: 
“Noah successfully floated u cumpany while 
the rest of the world was in liquidation.” 
He passed.—$5 prize to J. M. Barbour, P. O. 
Box 546, St. Johns, N. F. 


Preferred Sign Position 

Last fall, when rival real estate concerns 
were promoting certain suburban districts 
near Portland, Oregon, one of the concerns 
sprang a surprise on the other by erecting a 
sign about halfway out from the city on the 
other’s transportation line. It read: 

“IF YOU LIVED IN YOU WOULD 
BE HOME BY THIS TIMBE.”—$1 prize to 
Charles Abott Goddard, 5626 Irvington Place, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











on 








~ 
A Soft Reason 

Two young men supposed to be busily em- 
ployed in the rear of the establishment while 
the principal looks after things in the front 
were recently startled by the appearance of 
the employer while they were engrossed in a 
game of checkers. 

The proprietor was indignant. “How is 
it,” he demanded, “I scarcely ever find you 
fellows at work when I come in?” 

“Well, sir, I'll tell you,” volunteered one 
of the youths. “It’s on account of those rub- 
ber heels you wear.—$1 prize to P. R. Hold- 
erby, Fairview, N. C 

+ * ” 


Misunderstood 


A big black negro came into the bank and 
— the paying teller to cash a check for 
m. 


“What denomination ;” 
cashier. 

The negro blew up with pride and an- 
swered, “First Baptist.”—$1 prize to W. N. 
Thompson, Jr., 901 Church St., Selma, Ala. 

* * . 


The Explanation 


Arriving late in town from an evening spent 
in a neighboring city, my friend and myself 
stepped for a bite at a certain restaurant. As 
the story is of a city in the South, the waiters 
were all negroes. 

It being late we did not want very much 
to eat, but after a sandwich my friend asked 
for a piece of apple pie. 

When brought, he remarked on the thin- 
ness of it and putting his fork between the 
crusts found it to be almost if not quite 
empty. 

Calling the waiter he asked if he called that 
apple pie. 

“Suttinly, sah, dat am apple pie.” 

“Say, George,” said my friend, “If that’s ap- 
ple pie where are the apples?” 

‘Well, you see, Sah, that pie was made of 
evaporated apples.”—$1 prize to I. Foster 
Moore, 304 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

- * * 


asked the obliging 


Both Experienced 

“You know,” said the woman whose motor 
car had run down a man, “you must have 
been walking very carelessly. I am a very 
careful driver: I have been driving a car 
for seven years.” 

“Lady, you have nothing on me. I have 
been walking for fifty-four years.”—$1 prize 





to H. Howard, care of Kansas Central In- 
demnity Co., Hutchison, Kansas. 
—_— 





We BUY and SELL 


Piggly Wiggly Corporation 


Preferred and Common 
CHAIN STORE STOCKS 
Purchases may be made outright 
for cash or on Partial Payments. 
Latest statistical report on Piggly 


Wiggly showing earnings mailed upon 
request for Circular F-26. 


DAVID R. MITCHELL 
20 Broad Street New York 
Telephone Rector 5199 
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TOuUPETS AND Wigs 


CUS OM MADE TO FIT 
Money back if not satisfactory 
FREE CATALOG 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 

96 Fifth Ave., Dept. 15, New York 


Book Reviews 

“The Anglo-American Future,” by A. 
G. Gardiner, published by Thomas Sel- 
zer, New York, ($1.50) is of timely inter- 
est in view of the momentous step 
taken by President Harding for limita- 
tion of armaments. The author, a noted 
English editor and publicist, argues for 
friendship between the two most pow- 
erful nations, and recommends that the 
United States and Great Britain pool 
their naval resources to form one great 
Anglo-American fleet. In an attempt on 
the part of any country, even the 
United States, to outrival the British 
fleet, Mr. Gardiner sees a disaster, 
greater than any the world has yet ex- 
perienced; while their union would 
mean a greater blessing than the world 
has ever enjoyed. 


“Double Your Savings; It CAN Be 
Done,” by Harvey A. Blodgett, pub- 
lished by Harvey A. Blodgett Co., New 
York, is dedicated to the bankers of 
America, especially those at the head of 
savings institutions, whom the author 
takes severely to task for failure to 
make any special effort to increase de- 
posits and depositors. Mr. Blodgett 
presents facts and figures to justify his 
statement that the savings of the nation 
should and could be doubled within the 
next four or five years. A detailed 
plan which he outlines and which he 
believes will increase deposits by six 
billion dollars within the next half 
decade deserves the earnest considera- 
tion of the nation’s bankers and busi- 
ness men. 








POWERS, KOHN &/CO 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver Street, New York 


Tel. Broad 720-721 


Securities Bought for Cash 














Established 188A 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 

489 5TH AVE. 

Opposite Public LAbrary 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Consolidated Fy of N.Y. 
“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 











a, 


Hotchkiss & Kilda ff’s 
ADVANCED BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 





hy hl 


treats 





such subj as 
Credit Letters 
Collection Letters 
Complaint and Adjustment Letters 
Sales Letters 
Business Promotion Letters 
Follow-Up Sales Letters 
Correspondence Supervision 


More than 25,000 business men who have 
used the HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS ENG- 
LISH by Hotchkiss & Kilduff, will welcome 
this new book by the same authors. It prom. 
ises to become the standard treatise on the 
substance and style of business letters, as the 
HANDBOOK is already the accepted authority 
on matters of form and technique. 


ADVANCED BUSINESS CORRES?POND- 
ENCE was written primarily as a text for 
students in University Schools of Commerce, 
Its main purpose is therefore, to give a sane 
and thorough presentation of the principles 
that lead to success in letter-writing. Every 
principle, however, is illustrated by actual ex- 
amples drawn from the correspondence of the 
foremost business. houses in the country. 


From your bookseller $2.75 or post- 
paid from the publishers $2.85, 
Harper & Brothers 


New York City 






































Salesmen Wanted | 


The advertiser is a manufacturer of 
steel shelving and special industrial 
equipment with national business. 


The services of salesmen are needed, 
who will be located in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York and Boston. To 
qualify they must be of highest Chris- 
tian character, which carries with it 
loyalty and honesty. Men of experi- 
ence only are wanted, who can com- 
mand confidence of customers and 
produce immediate results. 

The positions outlined carry wide pos- 
sibilities for men capable of developing 
both standard and _= specialty lines. 
Men of ability beyond question will 
have our full confidence. 
Communications will be held strictly 
confidéntial and will be handled by an 
executive officer of advertising cor- 
poration. 


Address Box 452 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Send for our 
Investment Survey 


All investors and traders who desire to 
keep posted should have their names on 
our mailing list to receive this valuable 
financial publication. Write for No. 69. 


Also send for Booklet S-9 on Our 20- 
Payment Income Building Plan. 


SCOTT & STUMP 


SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Offices In Seven Principal Cities 











Write for Free Booklet 


NEW BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 24° 
Just off the press. Published 
to sell at 25e each, or $1.50. 
Cover Business Administra- 





tion, Advertising, Accounting, 
Post Merchandising, 
Selling and Federal Taxation. 
Valuable, instructive, helpful. All prepaid, to intreduce 
our Business Service and Courses, for only 25e. Yeur 
oppertunity. 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, 
Mechanics, Repairmen, send for free ¢ 

of our current issue. It contains h otal, 
instructive information on overhauling, 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
storage, batteries, etc. er 120 " 
illustrated. Send for free copy 3 
Automobile Digest, 502 Butler Bidg., 
Cincinnati.” 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Bend 10 cents for 288- book on Sts 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure. Peale hoes 


cured myself after stamme: 20y~. B.N. 
2640 Bogue Bldg. 1147 N. Ii. St, indicnapere 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

August 1, 1921. 
Certificates for American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company stock paid for in full as of July 
20, 1921, under the provisions of the circulat 
of May 10, 1921, are ready for delivery at the 
office of the Treasurer in New York (at the 
office in Boston, if payment was made there) 
upon the surrender of full paid receipts givel 
in acknowledgment of subscription payments. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


TR TT 








Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast’ 
Sent without obligation. 


MS'WOLFE 2 Co 
41 BROAD ST. NEW Y 
Pkone : Broad 25 
CA TTT 
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$27,500,000 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Ten-Year 8% Sinking Fund Gold Debenture Bonds 


Dated May 1, 1921 Due May 1, 1931 


‘ 
Total authorized $30,000,000. Interest payable February 1 and August 1. Coupon bonds of $1,000, $500 and $100; register- 
able as to principal. Principal and interest payable in New York at the office or agency of the Company. Redeemable as a 
whole, or in part for the Sinking Fund, at any time after May 1, 1922, on 30 days’ notice at 110 and interest. The Company 

agrees to refund the present Pennsylvania four-mill tax to holders resident in Pennsylvania who have paid such tax. . 


Application will be made in due course to list on the New York Stock Exchange 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 


The Trust Indenture provides for the retirement of the entire issue either through operation of a 
Cumulative Sinking Fund to purchase up to 110 and interest or to call at 
that price, or by payment at maturity at 110 and interest 














The following information is summarized by Mr. E. G. Wilmer, President of the Company: 


The Debenture Bonds are the direct obligation of the company and constitute its sole funded debt apart 
from a closed First Mortgage of $30,000,000 due May 1, 1941, five per cent. of the face amount of which 
shall be retired each year at 120 and interest by the operation of a Sinking Fund. These Debenture Bonds 
were sold by the company in May, 1921, and the proceeds applied to payment of current obligations. 


ASSETS 


The balance sheet of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company as at September 30, 1921,’ as prepared by 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., shows cash, United States Treasury Certificates and Bankers Acceptances 
of $23,722,485, and total liabilities, other than capital and reserves, of only $6,762,737. The net figures include: 


Net Tangible Assets, less all Reserves . . . . . . . «. +.  $136,999,044 

CU 5g ok) cat hs a eh le ee ae ne 60,442,538 

Net Property Account, less Depreciation . . . . . . ... 53,166,517 
EARNINGS 


Net sales and net income of the company for the five fiscal years ended October 31, 1920, as certified by 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. have been as follows: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Net Sales, after Allowances, 
Returns, etc. . . . . . $188,866,024 $158,258,892 $122,675,726 $103,558,669 $59,122,281 
Net Income available for 
Interest, Taxes and Inven- 
tory Adjustments . . . 10,384,908 23,759,989 16,176,808 15,067,765 7,456,877 
For the seven months from February 28, 1921, to September 30, 1921, Net Sales were $62,421,179, and balance 
available for interest was $6,838,486. 
From net income shown above for 1920, inventory adjustments were made amounting to $9,970,000. As of 
February 28, 1921, a further inventory adjustment was made of $32,850,000. The balance sheet referred to 
above is based upon the changes in assets and liabilities resulting from these adjustments. 


MANAGEMENT 


During the life of these Debentures contrel of the management of the company, through the right to elect a 
majority of the Board of Directors, will be vested in Messrs. Clarence Dillon, of Dillon, Read & Co.; 
John Sherwin, Chairman of the Board of The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, and Owen D. Young, Vice- 
President of the General Electric Company or their successors, through Management Stock. 





We offer the above Debentures for delivery when, as and if issued and 
received by us, subject to the approval of legal proceedings by counsel. 





Price 9914 and Interest 





Dillon, Read & Co. ; 

The National City Company Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Blair & Co., Inc. White, Weld & Co. 
Redmond & Co. Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


The information contained in this advertisement has been obtained from sources which we consider reliable. While not guaranteed, it is accepted by us as reliable. 


Orders have been received in excess of the amount of debentures offered. This advertisement appears as a matter of record 
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How Far Ahead Is 


Your Business Course Charted? 





MANAGEMENT | ~ 





But he knows there are sure tobe dark days when only the com- 

pass will point the way to port, and he must know to a degree 
what his course will be. The compass and chart are parts of his ship 
—he would not sail without either in fairest weather, and he needs 
them most when the skies are clouded. 


NAVIGATOR can steer by the sun and stars, when they shine. 


The sun and stars of business—prosperity and optimism—still linger 
out of sight. Yet some businesses are making good headway—because 
they have compasses and follow charted courses. Many of these 
courses were charted by M. H. Avram & Company, Inc., after a care- 
ful investigation of the companies’ liabilities and possibilities. 


An AVRAM INDUSTRIAL REPORT is the executive’s compass 
and chart. It not only gives him in concrete, definite form what he should 
do, but also the “outside point of view,” the experience of the highly 
specialized and unparalleled fixed staff of this firm. 


AVRAM REPORTS are recognized as,standards of excellence and 
completeness, yet are easy to grasp and follaw. Banks and bankers, 
estate administrators, receivers, creditors’ committees, investors and 
brokers can scarcely afford to be without such an unbiased, construc- 
tive analysis, for immediate and future reference. 


Further information will be sent to any 
executive on request. 


M-H-AVRAM’ &8-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 














